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® Not a cactus garden, but a Western factory floor of rock bits for oil well drilling. For details see page 5. 


IN THIS ISSUE: A Production Study: Overhauling Airlift Planes in Oakland; Shipper Snips Bulk 
Cargo Cost With New Design in Loading; Material Control: — The Missing Key in Incentive Pro- 
grams; West's Big 7-Year Industrial Growth Revealed by Census; Lab Decentralization Affords 
Better Quality, More Control; Lesson for Today's Problems in IWW History in the West. 
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SAVES ON 
SHIPPING! 


NEW CABCO ALL-BOUND “SQUARES” 
CUT COSTS AND MINIMIZE BRUISING 
ON DRY-PACK PRODUCE SHIPMENTS 


A 9°% saving on container cost. Plus 5¢ per crate saved 
because paper liners were not needed. No excessive 
top or bottom bulge. Fast, easy loading and top icing. 
No bad-order crates or damaged produce reported by 
receivers. No container recoopering or repacking re- 
quired at destination. Container weight less than 8% 
of gross shipping weight. 

That’s the initial performance record of Cabco 
“Squares”, another all-bound wooden container devel- 
oped this year by Cabco, and tested in interstate ship- 
ments of dry-packed lettuce from Dos Palos, California. 


IN MANY INDUSTRIES... 


...light, strong Cabco all-bounds help growers, shippers 
and manufacturers solve packing and shipping prob- 
lems. Whether custom designed, or made to standard 
specifications, Cabco all-bounds give excellent product 
protection, are easy to handle and fold together in- 
stantly without hammer or nails. Cabco all-bounds are 
a product of the West’s oldest, foremost maker of 
wooden containers. 


Find out how Cabco all-bounds can help you! Investigate Cabco’s 
container design service. Write direct to exclusive sales agents: 


DUFF CALIFORNIA CO. 


Sawn Shook, Barrels, Veneer Covers and All-Bound Containers 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California + Telephone SUtter 1-2260 
2581 E. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, Calif + Telephone ANgelus 1-4161 


6 PER MINUTE! One crate assembled every 10 seconds 
by new employees—men who had never handled wire- 


bound containers before. 


REDUCES BRUISING! No damaging “squeeze” pack; no 
delay to install paper liner. Cabco “Square” holds 48 
size 4 heads of lettuce, packed 4 x 4. 


CLOSING, 7 SECONDS. Again new employees, with a 


few minutes instruction, swiftly, securely close Cabco 
“Squares”. No hammer or nails needed. 


CALIFORNIA BARREL COMPANY, LTD. 


OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES and ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH - PLANTS: ARCATA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES THIS 


' 
SMOOTH RIDE! Compact, | 
efficient loading is easy 
with no-bulge Cabco 
“Squares”. 30,000 pounds : 
of dry-packed lettuce get 
to market in top shape. 


1S OUR 66TH YEAR 
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TEFrOW OF WORK 

ROUGH 
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seconds 
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LET Trambeam cranes and monorails do your 
heavy lifting and materials-handling .. . “tote” 
the work from job to job... keep your skilled 
mechanics at productive work. 





rack; no 
olds 48 


Experienced materials-handling engineers will 
gladly help you apply Trambeam to your plant 
requirements, whether you need a short mono- 
rail spur or a complete system. 


THE VARI-PRESSURE DRIVE 


is a patented unit available only 
with Whiting Trambeam instal- 
lations. It has soft-rubber contact 
drive wheels mounted on a piv- 
oted frame, so that pressure is in- 
creased with increased loads. This 
unit gives smooth, shock-free start- 
ing and stopping. Applied to either 
cranes Or Carriers. 











WHITING PRODUCTION FACILITIES WILL SAVE 
WEEKS... EVEN MONTHS...IN GETTING YOUR 
TRAMBEAM SYSTEM IN OPERATION 





, with a 
e Cabco 
| SEND FOR NEW TRAMBEAM CATALOG 
i 
:! Compact, | ’ i 
ng t oun | WHITING CORPORATION, Spencer & Morris Div. i 
50 poonds | 5649-A Alhambra Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. ' 
| lettuce get 
top shape. Send me Trambeam Bulletin M-11 and full information: { 
i 
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This oil... 


_..fights Acid 
of “On and Off” 


AND 





operation 


THE MAJOR CAUSE OF ENGINE WEAR 


Unique “X” Safety Factor 
in Shell X-100 Motor Oil Counteracts 
Acid Action 


It’s not friction, as generally believed, that causes 
the most engine wear. 
Its Acid Action 


parts that take place in the low engine temperatures 


chemical etching of engine 


of “On and Off” operation. 


Intermittent use ... long runs at idling speed 


. frequent stopping and starting-—— under such 
conditions, engines seldom warm up to efficient oper- 
ating temperatures. They run “cold.” Hence, com- 
bustion may be incomplete and partially burned 
fuel gases and moisture attack the smoothly pol- 
ished metal surfaces chemically. It’s this biting Acid 


Action that accounts for up to 90% of engine wear! 


Shell Research worked all out on this problem... 
developed a unique “X” safety factor to combat 
Acid Action. Now, 242 million miles of road testing 
and millions of miles of use by motorists have 
proved conclusively that with this “X” safety factor 
Acid Action is effectively counteracted—— engine life 
is prolonged. 


This triumph of Shell Researeh—- another Shell 


“first” comes to you only in Shell X-100 Motor 
Oil. This oil, long famous for its ability to protect 
your engine under the stresses of sustained high 
speeds and extreme operating conditions, now gives 
you this added protection. It is unequalled by any 


other motor oil, no matter its price. 


It’s Incomparable ! 


FOR ALL YOUR 
PASSENGER CARS 


LIGHT TRUCKS 
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Olivine from the San Juan Islands being unloaded with hopper 
for drying and storage. This will be mixed with Montana 
phosphate in the production of a superior new type fertilizer. 
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5 
The Ball Mill which continuously handles 3000 pounds 
of material. Temperatures of 200°F are generated 
inside and terrific pressures are imposed on bearings 
by the 10 ton loaded weight. Gargoyle Cylinder Oil 
600W performs this difficult lubrication job. 


Interior shot of the plant showing sacking operation, Ball 
Mill and stockpile. 
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Manganese Products, Inc. of Seattle, Washington is the 
first producer of phosphate fertilizers in the Pacific 
Northwest and the second plant of its type in the nation. 


According to John Allen, president and general manager, 
“General Petroleum lube-engineers worked with us from 
the time our plant was being set up until now, with 
production in full swing. All of our lubrication problems, 
including the guarding of machinery against an ever 
present abrasive dust, have been effectively 

solved by G. P. Lube recommendations.” 


This highly abrasive dust results from shattering 
a white hot mixture of olivine and phosphate 
with water jets and then ball-mill grinding 

the resulting granules. Without the proper 
protection of specialized lubricants, it would 
destroy bearings and gears in minutes. 


This is just one of many benefits which capable 
lube-engineering has brought to Manganese 
Products. John Allen further states, “Prescribing 
the proper types of lubricants, frequency and 
methods of application, has been a vitally 
important part of the operation. Consolidation of 
stocking and buying problems has resulted from 
recommendations that keep the number of different 
lubricants to a minimum. G. P. lube engineering 
service has been consistently outstanding.” 


Take Advantage of 
this G. P. Service 


The G. P. Lube-Engineer is an 
expert trained to save you money 
through proper lubrication. The 
Preventive-Maintenance program 
he will put into effect for you will 
result in longer machinery life, 
simplified lube methods, less 
buying and stocking problems. 


General Petroleum Corporation 


Serving the West Since the Start of the Century 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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Steel is building the West 


New owners of Hillsdale homes can feel the security that comes from U-S:S 
steel reinforcing bars and mesh... steel sash, flashing, gutters, downspouts 
and nails. Mrs. Owner, too, will appreciate the beauty of the modern kitch- 
ens with their U-S‘S stainless steel counters. 


Homes and office buildings ... bridges and power line towers... all over the 
West you'll see the signs of steel’s contribution. Large or small, these jobs are 
being helped by steel’s fabricating speed and its great strength and durability. 


Columbia, as Western producing member of United States Steel, combines 
its own facilities with those of others in the U’S'S family to supply the West 
with everything in steel. For information, contact the Columbia Steel Com- 
pany office nearest you. 


Free Illustrated Booklets: The many uses of steel in homes... from foun- 
dation to roof...are described in two beautifully illustrated booklets—“Let’s 
Build a Home” and “Let’s Furnish a Home.” They’re yours just by dropping 
a card to Columbia Steel Company, 1422 Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Only STEEL can give you all 7 of these structural advantages: Extra toughness and shock resistance « Incombustibility + 
High strength-weight ratio + Highest modulus of elasticity + Versatility of application - Great durability » Ultimate economy 


As 7 - 2 A 
se, * saws a = el pe a aE hee MONET HE As OL. ® 


omes for the growing West are getting added strength and building speed from versatile steel. Here, reinforcing bars add 
stamina to the floors in homes built in Hillsdale, San Mateo, California...one of the nation’s model residential areas. 





Help boost steel production—TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 










San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


Columbia Steel Company 


Salt Lake City 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Why buy piping the hard way 
When CRANE supplies everything? 


“3s SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
RESPONSIBILITY 
STANDARD OF QUALITY 





For Air Service Piping—as for a superheater or 
a boiler feed installation—the most likely place : 
to get piping equipment is Crane. For regard- aR 
less of fluids or working conditions, Crane I\ > 
places the world’s largest selection of valves, oy y %. 
fittings, pipe and accessories right at your finger to \, p 
tips. One catalog contains everything for the job. De 


a : 
cy 
Q 
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Your local Crane outlet can better serve all 
your needs—either from stock, from the factory, 
or from other Crane Branches. 


This Single Source of Supply—unequaled for SCREWED 
completeness—can simplify every piping proce- NI eae 
dure, from design to erection and mainte- 
nance of any system. One Responsibility for mate- 
rials helps to give you better installations, avoids 
needless and costly delays. High Quality in every 
item from Crane certifies to dependable perform- 
ance from every part of your piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 


Illinois. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Se Y ‘Ss T PTT 
Industrial Areas. ¢ jo ; VALVES 


. OTT 
X aie 


B® 
2» | 
rN FILTERS 










FOR COMPRESSED AIR and other hard- 
to-hold fluids, Crane recommends Iron Body 
Diaphragm Valves. Separate disc and neoprene 
diaphragm construction assures longer diaphragm 
life; permits positive shut-off even should dia- 
phragm fail. Y-pattern design provides greater 
flow capacity. Takes lower torque and fewer turns 
to open or close. Working pressure: 150 pounds, 
max.; 180 deg. F. max. Sizes: V2 to 4-inch. Write 
for folder AD-1761. 


EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 


FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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“Packaging costs cut up to ZY 


with Stanley Steel Strapping”’ 


— Says The Fafnir Bearing Co. \Ws ‘ ] 


Up to 25°% saving on packaging cost—that’s the 
record Stanley Steel Strapping System has made at 
The Fafnir Bearing Co. And it’s typical of the way 
Steel Strapping can shave dollars and cents from 
packaging costs of almost any product. 

Stanley Steel Strapping is quick and easy to apply 

saves man-hours and materials—gives greater pro- 
tection to goods in transit. System includes tools, 
reels and accessories—everything you need for your 
application. Write for full details or demonstration 
now! The Stanley Works, Steel Strapping Div., 
234 Lake St., New Britain, Connecticut. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Seattle Office: 618 2nd Avenue + San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street + Los Angeles Office: 108 W. 6th Street 


HARDWARE + HAND TOOLS «+ ELECTRIC TOOLS + STEEL STRAPPING 
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DURASHEATH 
GIVES YOU A RUN 
FOR YOUR MONEY! 








IN THE AIR—In single or grouped con- 
ductors, Durasheath truly provides the 
one-type cable for all-type use. 


For power distribution between farm buildings, in street light- 

ing systems, airports, mines, industrial plants, railroad signal 

systems, real estate developments—to mention a few — Dura- 

. sheath gives you a run for your money. You can use Durasheath 

j in a continuous run that is partly underground, in conduit and 
a in the air. Here’s why: 











’s the Tough neoprene jacket is unaffected by electrolysis, corrosion IN CONDUIT— Moisture, oil, acid resist- 
ade at and extremes in temperature. ance of neoprene jacket make Durasheath 
le way 7 ee : . an ideal cable for this application. 
Greater flexibility makes handling easier. 
; from 
It’s rugged: high resistance to oils, flame, abrasion, cutting, 
apply impact and the moisture, acids and alkalies found in the soil. 
er pro- . : : ; ; 
a Specify Durasheath: available in small sizes or large, single or 
ools, : : . 
multi-conductor, to carry from 0 to 5,000 volts. 40420 
r your : 
ration 
Div., 
STEMS 
| UNDERGROUND — Toughness of neoprene 
jacket assureslong life of Durasheath when 
installed directly in the ground. 
YING 25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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The famous purple* OIL 


SUPERIOR LUBRICATION 
FOR ANY INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION ENGINE! 


T5X gives greater protection to any type of internal combustion engine in any industrial operation. 
Here are the reasons why: 


Fin$T, T5X isa 100% pure, paraffin-base oil obtained 
from selected base stocks. It’s a fully compounded, 


detergent-type oil that contains special rust and 
corrosion preventives. 


$Econb, T5X contains an exclusive detergent com- 
pound that retards sludge formation to a remarkable 


degree. That means cleaner ring grooves, oil lines 
and pistons. 


THIRD, T5X reduces wear to the minimum! A spe- 
cial inhibitor retards oxidation and gives high heat 
stability. A neutralizing agent combats acidity. An- 
other ingredient suppresses foaming. 


FourtH, 15X forms an enduring oil film that gives 
maximum protection against scuffing and seizure. 


Rust and corrosion are held to a minimum by this 
tough film. 


For full information on T5X phone your local Union Oil Representa- 
tive or write Sales Dept., Union Oil Company, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
*T5X gets its distinctive color from an exclusive ingredient that helps give the oil its remarkable stability. 
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WORKS FOR PENNIES 
— SAVES DOLLARS 


Want to cut handling costs? Then take a tip — 
buy a Zip! It’s a small investment that pays off 
in big savings, and not just for a year or two but 
for years to come. 


Guely Uay. 


There’s no compromise in design. It’s quality- 
built—from interchangeable mounting right down 
to the lifting hook — with features you'd expect 
only in far costlier hoists. 


That's what makes the Zip-Lift the fastest selling 
wire rope hoist on the market. Ask a P&H repre- 
sentative for facts. Or write us today. 


Handle it ‘Thru-the-Air’’ 


Added Values SOE errs 


SAFER — Full magnetic control with control current reduced to 110 volts at the 
push-button. Plugging crane type limit switch and large double brakes provide 
maximum safety. No open wiring. 


LIFETIME CONSTRUCTION — Precision built — shaved gears running in oil — 
grease-sealed antifriction bearings — fully enclosed, moisture-proof, dust-proof, 
acid-proof. 


SMOOTHER OPERATION — Motor specifically built for hoist service — to withstond 
frequent reversal. Loads controlied within a fraction of an inch. 


ALERT SERVICE—Out-of-stock delivery from qualified dealers everywhere—bocked 
by 18 branch offices and 8 conveniently located warehouses. 


The Zip-Lift is America's fastest selling wire rope hoist. 
Handle it ‘'Thru-the-Air’’ at lower cost. 


See how handling problems like your own con be solved by 
the Zip-Lift. Send for this picture-filled book of ideas, 
opplications, specifications, etc. Ask for Bulletin H20-4. 


ZIP-LIFT a Available in Capacities up to 2000 Ibs. 
HOISTS 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 
4604 W. National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


HEVI-LIFT 


; me < — 
\ re ——— Ly \ 
= HEAVY DUTY CRANE 8 AR Ni I % CH FE GE R ’ 


CORP TI am 
ene commgess seinen tenance 
HOISTS « WELDING ELECTRODES - MOTORS EXCAVATORS + ELECTRIC CRANES » ARC WELDERS ieee 
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At San Francisco, Fuller adds a 


NEW MILLION-AND-A-HALF DOLLAR 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS BUILDING 


HIGHLIGHTS: Fuller’s abiding faith in the industrial West is typified by this signal 
@ 95,000 square feet—West's forward step ... Our new Industrial Products building further aug- 
largest Industrial Products Building. ments facilities that have made Fuller the leading Western supplier of 


@ 200,000 gallon per month capacity — 


industrial lacquers, synthetics and varnishes and plant maintenance 


with space to double output. products ... Now, the finest known equipment, spaciously housed and 


@ 10,000 industrial finishes formulated 


scientifically streamlined, is at the disposal of the West’s largest staff 


quvatien aetamatien, wanda, wastale, of industrial paint chemists and technicians, providing them with un- 
plastics, leathers and composition surpassed research and product control facilities ... More than ever, 
surfaces. 


Fuller is in a position to supply the diversified finish and protective 


@ New 360,000 galion Storage Tank Farm. coating needs of the West as no one else does—as no one else can. 


14 
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Six scenes of some of modern equipment in new In- 
dustrial Products building. (Top, left) Battery of 34 
500-gallon stationary agitator tanks on second floor. 
(Top, right) First floor outlets of stationary agitator 


| tanks. (Middle, left) Section of 16 100-gallon paste 


mixers. (Middle, right) 12 of 24 new 15,000-gallon 
storage tanks. (Bottom, left) One of six roller mills, 
grinding white enamel base for synthetic finish. 
(Bottom, right) Small portion of the 50,000 feet of 
piping in new building. 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 
Since 1849 
i} D USTR rn a 5 Factories at San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland 
a Ts 


+ e 


Branches and Warehouses 


i } 
S 4 
? UCQUERS-syymueTics-vARKISHES throughout the West 





industrial Products Division ¢ Torrance, California « Los Angeles Area 
¥ 


Ideal Pressed Steel Forgings, Billets and Large Bars Are Distributed by 
Cc. 6. &. 


STEEL AND FORGE 


3221 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, California, Phone LAfayette 0147 


WESTERN 


Write today 

your free co 
the booklet 
Melting Fu 
to Finished P 


and testing 
ties availabi 
the Torrance 
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IN OUR MAILBOX 


Souped Up Economy 


Editor, Western Industry: 

The westward movement of persons to 
take advantage of the resources and the de- 
lightful living conditions in the West is cre- 
ating a population which fully justifies the 
location of industries in the West to more 
economically serve the population. 

As an example, the executives of Camp- 
bell Soup Company told us 15 years ago that 
they could more profitably manufacture their 
products in Camden and ship them to the 
comparatively small population on the West 
Coast. The past few years’ tremendous popu- 
lation increase has changed their minds and 
a few years ago they completed in Sacra- 
mento their West Coast Plant costing in 
excess of $10 million dollars. They now em- 
ploy on a permanent twelve-months’ program 
approximately 1,000 people. 


The resources of the West and particularly 
the availability of vast quantities of water, 
such as we have in Northern California and 
as exist in the Northwest and other western 
states, together with other resources of im- 
portance to industry as well as the potential 
market in the countries bordering on the 
Pacific justifies the development of a “West- 
ern Economic Program.”’ 

A. S. DUDLEY 
Secretary-Manager 
Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce 


Uncle Competition 


Editor, Western Industry: 


Although it might be considered a regional 
matter, I think that the trend toward govern- 
ment by authorities is of paramount import- 
ance to the whole West. Recently, individual 
bills have been introduced in Congress, one 
of which would make it possible for the 
government to go into a number of busi- 
nesses. Another bill introduced would give 
the federal government control of all timber 
resources, which would probably involve cut- 
ting, planting, etc. Another bill in the mak- 
ing, as I understand it, will be designed to 
develop the power resources of Alaska. If 
these bills can be passed individually, the 
government will accomplish the same results 
as if bills like the CVA are enacted. 

In other words, it appears to us that the 
New Dealers are taking two approaches to 
accomplish the control of the economy of the 
area, and if one fails, the other might be 
successful. Interpretations which I have seen 
of the various CVA proposals would indicate 
that if any of these bills which are backed 
by the Administration are put into effect 
the individual bills referred to above would 
not be necessary as the same thing can be 
accomplished under the general CVA legisla- 
tion, 

It is very apparent that the establishment 
of this type of legislation is only the first 
step in covering every square foot of the 
U. S. with authorities and is therefore a mat- 
ter of interest to the whole country and 
especially to the West with its enormous re- 
sources, 

Nat S. ROGERS 
President, Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce 











Future Food Supply 


N THE adjoining ‘Mailbox’ column appear the first 

letters received in reply to a questionnaire asking some 
of our readers whether they felt there was justification for 
exploration, on an overall eleven-Western-states basis, of 
outstanding Western problems, such as were discussed at the 
Western States Council meeting at Boise in March 

To the topics these contributors consider warranting re- 
search and discussion, Western Industry would like to add 
water and food supply in relation to each other and to the 
growth of the West. Here are sample questions that we feel 
need being asked and answered: 

1. Where will the future food supply of the West come 
from as our Western population continues to grow ? 

2. What is the most logical and economically desirable 
trend of agricultural development in the West ? 

3. Are our big new irrigation projects sound insurance 
against future food supply requirements ? 

i. Or are they merely needless competition for existing 
agricultural areas ? 

Here is an overall picture of prime importance to the 
development of the West that we do not believe has yet been 
drawn. 







Tweedledum and Tweedledee 


eT HE Colorado is flowing merrily out to the sea, while 
Arizona and California Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee,” says our sister publication, Western Construction News, 
in proposing a new approach to resolve the “ridiculous dead- 
lock” between the two states over use of Colorado River wa- 
ter. The magazine outlines the points of difference that have 
gone on for 25 years as follows: 

(1) The city of Los Angeles and its neighbor communi- 
ties feel that they are entitled to further supplies lest the 
future growth of their rapidly-expanding economy be stunt- 
ed; (2) water is desperately needed for the vast central Ari- 
zona acreage, and a project to cost three-quarters of a billion 
dollars is proposed, California claiming this expenditure can- 
not be justified; (3) the states cannot agree by one million 
acre feet on the proportion of Gila River flow which should 
be charged against Arizona; (4) nor who should absorb 
evaporation losses at and below Hoover Dam.” 

Chief difficulty now, in the opinion of Western Construc- 
tion News, is not the complexity of the problems, but the 
fact that the negotiators between the two states have been 
at it for so long that they have lost the will to settle the dis- 
pute. So an entirely new committee is proposed, to make a 
fresh approach to the situation, which is undoubtedly similar 
to that existing in the case of many strikes, where both sides 
finally agree on something that both of them knew at the 
outset (but would not admit, even to themselves) they would 
eventually have to accept. 
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TOPICS INCLUDE STAINLESS STEELS .. . BORON STEELS... 
HARDENABILITY OF ALLOYS... ARC-AIR GOUGING... 


NODULAR CAST IRON . . . STEEL CASTINGS . . . BRASS AND 
COPPER .. . ALUMINUM 



































Selection of editorial material for our September issue was made after 
a canvass of program chairmen in the recent Western Metals Congress 
in Los Angeles. Here is your opportunity to capitalize on the West's 
great interest in metals—their uses, sources, costs, fabrication. All 


contributors to this issue are metals experts. 









































TELL YOUR STORY TO RECEPTIVE AUDIENCE 











Your sales story, carried in this September Metals issue, is assured a 
receptive audience of nearly 9000 topflight plant executives in the 
11 Western States. Plan your space NOW. To get the best available 
position for your ads, airmail or wire space reservations TODAY, 


stating size and whether bleed or color. Final forms close August 10. 
























































‘Come on in, the water's fine!"’ 
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MAIL BOX 


No Country Cousin 


Editor, Western Industry: 


Speaking both for myself and Mr. Dobler, 
President of the Everett Chamber of Com. 
merce, I believe the West is at a point where 
an overall eleven-Western-states approach can 
be taken on many problems, such as regional 
development, land and water resources, over- 
all labor problems and freight rates, ship- 
ping, equal agricultural opportunities, etc 
There are many things that still cannot be 
approached on such a large scale. 

Aside from those problems which are vital 
to the whole nation and not just to the West 
alone, I believe there are specific problems 
here, like those of physical development and 
of public information, to let the rest of the 
country know this area is relatively mature 
and not still a wilderness to be treated as a 
country cousin or a cheap source of raw ma- 
terial. In spite of the strides forward in 
recent years, there are still many people in the 
East and the Middle West who consider the 
West a cross betwen a Hollywood Studio and 
a Hudson Bay outpost. 


Several problems we could discuss and 
take joint action on are the Valley Authorities 
problem, the equality of agriculture acreage 
allotments, the freight rate differentials, a 
coordinated resources survey, a labor-manage- 
ment aids program that would really set up 
the whole area on a more stable basis, push- 
ing of the Alaska railroad deal, and a general 
build up of Pacific Coast trade and shipping; 
other than that perhaps do something about 
stretching out our meager water resources 
in the Pacific Southwest, and endeavor to 
build up an integrated manufacturing econ- 
omy that would make us less dependent upon 
Eastern producers of basic materials. 

LEE ODLE 

Industrial Manager 

Everett Chamber of Commerce 
Everett, Washington 


Union Eyes 





Editor, Western Industry: 

The May, 1949, issue of Western Industry 
contains an interesting article on palletized 
operations at the Oakland Naval Supply 
Center. 

I should like to inquire whether Western 
Industry would have any objection to our 
photographing the chart on Page 51 for dis- 
tribution to some of our local unions. 

LINCOLN FAIRLEY 

Research Director 
International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union 
San Francisco 


With Pleasure 


Editor, Western Industry: 

This shipyard now receives a copy of your 
publication entitled Western Industry. It is 
desirable that certain articles appearing in 
this publication be retained in our various 
offices for continuous technical reference. 

It is therefore requested that permission 
be granted this shipyard to photostat articles 
in Western Industry for technical reference 
within the shipyard. 

ADELE LEURQUIN 

Librarian 

Puget Sound Naval Shipyard 
Bremerton, Washington 
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Need Stainless Steel? 
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r’s always wise to “Call Us” when you need stainless steel. 
For it’s a fact that U-S-S Stainless Steel is “tops” in 
quality, dependability and proven excellence. 

Right now our stocks include No. 2B Finish Sheets and 
No. 4 Finish Sheets of uniform quality. Also bars, meeting 
high standards of machinability; plates up to 120” wide and 
360” long . . . as well as welded and seamless tubing, pipe, 











angles, channels, welding electrodes in all standard grades 
2nd specifications are on hand for your needs. 

So call our nearest warehouse or sales office. You'll get 
prompt, courteous service. Meanwhile, why not fill in and 
return the convenient coupon for our free booklets on U-S-S 


Stainless Steel? Do it now. 


Symbol of Service 
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UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO (1), P. O. Box 368, 1940 Harrison St., MArket 1-4988, ENterprise 1-0017 (Trans-Bay Only) 
LOS ANGELES (54), P. O. Box 2826—Terminal Annex, 2087 E. Slauson Ave., LAfayette 0102 
SEATTLE (4), Washington, Cor. 3rd So. & Lander St., ELliott 3014 
PORTLAND (10) ORE., 2345 N.W. Nicolai St., CApitol 3283 
Worehouses: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO | 
CLEVELAND ~- LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE ~- MOLINE, ILL. - NEWARK ~~ PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) | 





Also Sales Offices at: KANSAS CITY, MO. + PHILADELPHIA - TOLEDO - TULSA - YOUNGSTOWN 
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Industrial activit 
holding steady; 





PICTURE of the business situation 
A in the West gained from statistics 

and indices which necessarily are 
many weeks behind time because figures 
take so long to assemble, indicates activity 
still on a very high level although falling 
below last year’s peak. 

Employment figures as of April show a 
fairly steady situation. The downward 
trend in California tapered off in March, 
with gain in canning and other food prod- 
ucts largely offsetting the declines in the 
durable goods industries, where every 
group showed a loss except automobiles 
and aircraft. Employment in the lumber in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest is not ex- 
pected to reach last summer's all-time peak 
(91,000) in Oregon alone. Some paper 
and pulp mills have been running seven 
days, other have cut to six, and there have 
been some shutdowns. 


Carloadings are somewhat down from 
last year, with the Pacific Northwest re- 
porting the first four months of 1949 as 
the lowest since 1939. Truck movements re- 
ported by California and Arizona are 
climbing above 1948, however, and export 
freight through Pacific Coast ports, ex- 
clusive of coal, increased 4 per cent in April 
over the same month last year. 


THE WESTERN OUTLOOK . .. News 


continues to ride on fairly even keel, employment 
il production gradually contracting and electric en- 
ergy loads show declines below seasonal normal; Retail sales stay firm. 


Department store sales through most of 
the 12th Federal Reserve District are stand- 
ing up well, even increasing over winter 
months. A few bankruptcies among can- 
neries indicate that it may be a hard season 
for the firms on the outer fringe. 


Business Activity Indices in Per Cent 
of 1935-1939 Average 
(Taken as basis of 100) 


February March April 
1Arizona 318.3 329.0 348.0p 
2California 214.2 218.6 220.5 
3So. California 262.5 265.4 265.4 
4Pacific N.W. (up 2.7%) 209.1p 
4Puget Sound (up 2.3%) 206.1 
4Inland Empire (up 4.2%) 189.8 
*Lower Columbia (up 1.4%) 222.7p 


1) Valley National Bank (Phoenix) index, based on a 
weighted composite of retail sales, agricultural 
income, and employment in mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction, and seasonally adjusted. 
1940 = 100. 


Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., index 
based on the following components: Industrial 
production, freight carloadings, bank debits, de- 
partment store sales (weighted 4, 3, 2, 1, respec- 
tively and adjusted seasonally). 

Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles in- 
dex, based on the following components and 
weights, and adjusted seasonally: department 
store sales, 15; building permits, 5; Los Angeles 
bank debits, 20; residential city bank debits 5; 
agricultural city bank debits, 5; industrial em- 
ployment, 20; industrial power sales, 13; railroad 
freight volume, 6; telephones in use, 7; real 
estate activity, 4 

Index compiled by Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Washington. Basis of compilation 
not indicated. 

‘Preliminary estimate. 
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FREIGHT 


Cars of revenue freight, railroad carriers in 
11 Western states. 
(Compiled from Assn. of Am. R.R. weekly reports) 
Received from 


Carloadings Eastern Connections 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
October ..... 701,972 531,796 382,413 297,854 
*November ... 601,949 559,768 324,783 325,125 
December 376,697 327,037 219,485 202,400 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
January ..... 515,433 423,684 272,131 242,340 
February ... 593,982 526,425 327,746 328,279 
| ee 455,468 451,267 269,437 264,223 
Pere 508,140 489,843 271,524 259,297 


*5-week period. 





TRUCK TRAFFIC 


(Number of commercial trucks entering state 
through border checking stations) 








—CALIFORNIA— — ARIZONAs— 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
January ....... 12,666 12,510 
POROMY 666.0506 11 924 11,863 bata % 
WD oo 13,380 14,377 19,511 22,336 
April 13,776 14.755 18,183 22,129 
| re Mane leewes 19,059 21,182 
BANK LOANS 


Industrial, commercial and agricultural 
(In millions of dollars) 

From weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Res. System in 
7 western cities: L.A., §.F., Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, and Salt Lake. 

(Average of Wednesday reports) 


1948 
CE ha vec lvecagasadsdcneaeeednedadsiwe 2,252 
Ne as shod coiamdicn aie orancuac eek dha wee 2,297 
1949 
SE te sakes denne conn be aaa Gace 2,265 
I, ox cate adaeamabadetlnwesaaeuaat 2,191 
i Vetustinosduwnedend Gkeskeseunaanwe 2,148 
PE itt cin eke 8N Rha obs aed dee e eee 2,099 


*Includes 3 days of preceding month. 





BANK DEPOSITS 
(In millions of dollars—adjusted) 


Daily average month, all member banks in 12th Federal Res. 
Dist. Demand deposits excluding U. 8. Gov’t deposits, cash 
items in process of collection, and interbank deposits. 














Net Demand on 
1948 Deposits jepos 
| MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT te oe 8,930 6,014 
Estimated Number of Employees—Sources: U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics and State Agencies DU ce cds cos cvencienrete sees 8,998 6,008 
\ WASHINGTON OREGON CALIFORNIA TOTAL PACIFIC 1949 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 IE 60 6 6b 6d 460d 56 iw doecendees 8,959 6,086 
\ BR cigs iaice waasins 167,200 163,400 125,500 104,400 703,500 693,700 996,200 961,500 PRE oct tise ewaweed one ¥eecie es 8,218 6,031 
re 184,600 169,000 128,200 112,900 700,400 690,300 1,013,200 972,200 BEE 6 eackscevin, Sviewewersernass 8,760 6,124 
\ MP, sitsckhoaecevtwsy 174 500 171,750 130,200 119,600 695.800 700,700 1,000,500 992,050 cig bis nie warned Paw elamedtnee cae 8,421 6,110 
| MONTANA IDAHO WYOMING COLORADO NEW MEXICO ARIZONA UTAH NEVADA TOTAL MTN. 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 §61948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
\ February ....... 17,300 16,900 17,700 17,600 6,000 6,000 55,100 52,700 8,200 9,500 14,600 14,800 24,119 25,500 3,400 3,100 ...... «.... 
aaa chs senee 37,000 28,200 GG0R S008 2.052  sccce 8200 9,600 14,700 15,200 24.402 26.000 3,400* 3,100 ......  «..-.. 
Deer aneEs: “Wieser “Leas 17,800 17,500 rs Setas water” “sleeiee 9,000 9,400 15,990 15,500 23,307 26,200 3,400 SAG <igeesa e000 
\ * Revised 
= ! WHOLESALERS' SALES CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 
In thousands of dollars. Percentage changes are from corresponding month of preceding year. From Bureau of Labor Statistics 
From Bureau of the Census. ‘ 100 = 5 yr. Avg. 1935-39 
os an 
MOUNTAIN Groc. and Angeles Francisco Portland Seattle Denve 
Automotive Electrical Furn. and foods exc. General - - at 177. sei ste. 116 
Supplies Change Goods Change house furn. Change farm prod. Change Hardware Change = . 5 172.7 176.7 , oes ae 
October 1,098 —1 3,633 +10 471 +1 2,483 — 5 Jan.15 9 0(«172.7)—siwwse STB. TO 
November 842 + 3 4,339 + 29 477 +13 ioe shies Feb. 15 171.3 ree 174.3 Sos 
| December 318 —1 3,573 + 10 300 —15 1,766 + 6 Mar. 15 171.0 174.6 eee bea ce 
| January 575 — 3 2,492 — ll 365 —10 1,326 + 5 Apr. 15 171.2 177.6 =i 169.9 
February 776 —3 2,791 —4 ‘iss ee nee > 
March 881 - 5 3,582 + 1 Mch. equip. 
Industrial Lumber & and supplies 
PACIFIC Supplies Change bldg. mat. Change excl. elec. Change 
October 2,879 —ll 14,094 + 13 1,926 — 3 6,174 6,995 — 3 2,252 + 7 1,403 —6 442 —22 
No, 862,644 —Q9 12,860 + 13 336 + 2 9,487 5,664 —9 2138 +25 week cece Ee | on’ 
Dee, 1,705 —5 11,662 —12 366 — 2 4,364 3,898 — 3 360 —5 415 —29 
jan, 2,061 —l4 9,737 — 10 1,188 — 32 4,308 4,774 —l4 1,508 —20 eds peices ; 
} Feb 1 383 —20 11,385 — 11 271 — 33 3,988 5,172 —21 1,876 —2 923 —37 nel ae es 
March = 2315 11 13,632 —19 a ae 9,163 6,284 —16 2,009 —10 1,085 18 634 —30 





*Full-line wholesalers. 
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- an eye on the future when you install piping — 
even the most innocent looking connection can be- 
come a “tough joint” through leakage — pressure-loss 
— the focal point for erosion and corrosion — constant 
maintenance time and cost. 

You can tame probable “tough joints” in piping by mak- 
ing connections with permanently tight, leakproof Globe 
Welding Fittings. Strength is forged in the fittings — 
flow friction and pressure-loss minimized by precision 
formed true angles, radii, circularity—weight and space 
requirements reduced — exact dimensional accuracy that 


GLOBE °erroctss” 


i) 








How to Tame a Tough Joint 


WELDING 





saves time, speeds piping assembly. To do any piping job 
better — use Globe Welding Fittings produced from 
Globe seamless steel tubes by the Globe Precision Process. 


GLoBE STEEL TuBeEs Co., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Producers of Globe seamless stainless steel tubes — Gloweld 
Welded stainless steel tubes — carbon — alloy — seamless steel 
tubes — Globeiron seamless high purity ingot iron tubes — 
Globe welding fittings. ~ 

For complete information on sizes and types pges 
send for Globe Welding Fittings Catalog. 








FITTINGS 
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THE WESTERN OUTLOOK . . . News - Statistics 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
Index numbers, 1935-39 daily average=—100 with seasonal adjustment. Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank. 

Southern Northern Western Eastern Washington Utah and 
California California Washington and northern Id2ho southern Idaho 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
385 376 295 302 351 327 374 345 37T* 305 
375* 332 286 275 312 286 317 292 318* 200 
385 349 288 285 338 339 376 366 33 326 


Total 12th 
Fed. Res. Dist. 
1948 1949 
347° 334 
326* 295 
338* 321 


Portland 

1949 
326+ 
279 


296 


1948 
354 
303 


322 


January 
February 
March 

* Revised 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS 
Bureau of Labor Depts, a eotngien 25, D.C. 


Fuel 
and 
Lighting 


137.0 
135.9 
134.4 

132.1 


Chemicals 
Metals and and 
Metal Building Allied 
Products Materials Products 


House 
Fur- 
nishing 
Goods 


148.2 
148.4 
148.1 
147.1 


Hides and 
Leather 
Products 


184.8 
182.3 
180.4 
179.9 


Textile 
Products 


Farm 


Prom Miscella- ALL 
roducts 


neous COMMODITIES 


160.6 
158.1 
158..0 


146.0 175.9 
175.5 
174.4 
171.4 


202.2 
201.4 
200.0 


196.5 


125.7 
122.3 
121.1 

117.7 


Sales of oil heaters this year will be 20 per 
cent greater than last year, it is estimated by the 
retiring president of the Oil Institute of America. 
He said the industry expects to sell at least 540,- 
000 power-driven oil burner units as against 
150,000 in 1948. Space heater sales will reach 
the million mark, he forecast. 

Estimates of demand for oil in 1949 are being 
revised downward, partly because of slowing 
industrial activity, partly because newly devel- 
oped foreign sources mean less U. S. oil will be 
shipped abroad. Abnormally warm weather alsc 
has reduced need for heating oils. 

Production is being gradually cut back and 
some wells shut in—particularly marginal pro- 
ducers of heavy oil, for which the price has 
declined. Meanwhile West Coast stocks of crude 
and finished oil products have mounted despite 
reduced production. Most of the increase was in 
fuel oil. 

The Canadian government has approved plans 
for 1000 miles of pipeline to carry natural gas 
from northern British Columbia and Alberta to 
the Pacific Northwest of the United States, at a 
cost of $175,000,000. Another big pipeline is 
scheduled to run 1000 miles across four Middle 
Eastern countries, to carry 300,000 barrels of 
crude daily from the Persian Gulf fields through 


Natural Gas 


First quarter figures from California show 
183,398 more domestic customers than a year 
ago, accountable for partly by new homes be- 
ing built, but mostly by increased population. 
Domestic and commercial sales increased sub- 
stantially, while industrial use was up over last 
year, but by a lesser margin. 


Electric Energy 

Load declines greater than the seasonal nor- 
mal are reported by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion from parts of the West. In the Seattle area, 
tor example, loads are lower than last year. 
Utility companies have been able to complete 
their maintenance schedules ahead of time be- 
cause of favorable weather conditions. 

Run-off on the Columbia River is higher than 
last year, but has been spread out over a longer 
period, thus avoiding flood danger. Northern 


Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan, Syria and Lebanon 
tu the Mediterranean, permitting the Arabian- 
American Company to boost output in Saudi 
Arabia substantially. Arabian oil now must move 
4000 miles by tanker from the Persian Gulf 
through the Suez Canal. 

Standard of California has announced plans 
for a $10,000,000 addition to the Salt Lake Re- 
fining Company's facilities, adding modern cata- 
lytic cracking facilities and additional storage 
capacity. 

With auto production hitting the highest level 
since 1937, heavier consumption of gasoline 


this summer is expected. Twelve states this 
year have increased their tax levies on motor 
fuel by amounts ranging from 1/4-cent in Nevada 
to 2c in New Mexico. 

A second new field in the Cuyama Valley of 
California has been found by Richfield, indicat- 
ing that the sensational discovery of a few 
months ago may be part of an even greater strike 
than was realized. Some geologists believe the 
two may be part of a chain of fields similar to 
the amazing network underlying the San Joa- 
quin Valley. 


PETROLEUM 


(California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada) 
(From Bureau of Mines) 


CRUDE 
PRODUCTION 
(Barrels, daily avg.) 

1948 GASOLINE 
356 
317 
349 
1948 
356 
360 
336 


938,000 
953,000 
950,000 
1949 
941,000 
947,000 
949,000 


November ... 


February 
March 


332 
351 
358 
1949 
369 
365 
368 


TOTAL DELIVERIES 
(Thousands of barrels daily) 
GAS OIL HEAVY 

& DIESEL FUEL OIL 
139 108 375 
138 140 380 
173 185 441 
1948 1949 1948 
143 172 392 
171 398 
152 369 


ALL PRODUCTS 
1,010 850 

978 942 
1,091 1,072 

1948 1949 
1,026 1,016 
1,025 1,059 
1,036 1,056 


295 
320 
387 
1949 
426* 
391 


141 386 


NATURAL GAS 
(CALIFORNIA) 


(Compiled by Roy M. Bauer, gas supply supervisor, Southern California Gas Company) 


— Number of Consumers — 
Domestic and 
Commercial 
2,562,162 
2,579,818 
2,590,038 


Domestic and 
Commerc’! Sales 
39,696,269 
39,829,298 
31,154,708 


1949 
January 
February 
March 


Industrial 
5,754 
5,751 
5,766 


California still faces a tight condition for sup- 
ply this season, but danger of shortage is not 
too great. Normal run-off, or a little better, is 
expected in the Boulder Dam watershed. In the 
Salt River Water Users Association territory in 
Arizona there is still some shortage of power 
because it is served under a 25-cycle set-up and 
there is insufficient frequency changer equip- 
ment to convert 60-cycle power that could other- 
wise be used. 

Grand Coulee brought another 108,000 kw. 
unit into operation in May, and the fifth and 


ELECTRIC ENERGY 


(Production for Public Use—In thousands of kilowatt hours. Source: Federal Power Commission) 


Mountain 
1948 
1,376,602 
1,418,988 1,595,287 
1,488.417 1,717,793 
1948 1949 1948 
1,426,511 1,524,171 1,749,203 
1,363,093 1,423,744 1,648,682 
1,200,824 1,312,949 1,628,060 


1947 
1,260,471 
1,260,982 
1,400,439 


1947 


; 1,575,071 
November 


December 


January 
February 
March . 
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Pacific Northwest 


Total Pacific 

1947 1948 
3,301,892 3,629,973 
1,752,738 3,197,661 3,543,845 
1,887,966 3,411,397 3,827.831 

1949 1948 1949 
1,893,025 3,432,939 3,806,304 
1,610,229 3.238.731 3,331,500 
1,688,540 3,200,759 3,462,965 


California 

1947 
1,726,821 
1,602,374 
1,693,604 

1948 
1,683,736 
1,590,049 
1 572,699 


1948 
1.803.868 
1,791,107 
1,939,865 

1949 
1,913,279 
1,721,271 
1,774,425 


1948 
1,817,105 


"Utilization (in thousands of cubic feet) 
Industrial Electric 
Sales Generation 
5,130,286 2,009,387 
6,000,347 2,314 215 
9,567,485 2,993,925 


Net Receipts 
from Producers 
54,385,974 
44,446,396 
44,722,443 


final Shasta Dam generating unit is now in 
operation, while the Montana Power Co. have 
completed a 56,000 kw. installation at their 
Kerr plant. 


Coal 


The intermountain bituminous coal industry 
operated generally at three days per week dur- 
ing May, which is normal for the summer 
season. That rate will probably be maintained 
through June and early July with a fall pickup 
starting in late July. 


BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In thousands of tons—From Bureau of Mines) 
Colo.-N. Mex. Wyoming Utah 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
781 55 638 520 671 645 

343 531 326 716 

Montana Wash. -Alaska 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
253 270 162 122 


272 248—CidS( (‘<esddS 
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February 
March 
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Call Jorgen en tirst 


Got a tough nut to crack? Just remember that cracking tough steel problems is part of 


Jorgensen’s service. In addition to carrying complete warehouse stocks of carbon, alloy, stain- 
less, tool and specialty steels, Jorgensen can provide technical assistance in the use of these 


steels. So whether you need steel or information about steel, CALL JORGENSEN FIRST! 


EARLE M. JORGENSEN CO. 
STEEL 


LOS ANGELES OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO HOUSTON 
10650 So. Alameda 1657 22nd St. Ask Operator for 5311 Clinton Dr. 
LUcas 0281 Higate 4-2030 Enterprise 10942 Charter 4-176] 
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Steel 


Output of Western steel mills, including 
CF&I, reached an all-time peak of 451,926 tons 
in March, but a drop of about 8 per cent fol- 
lowed in April, down to a level of 414,794 tons. 
This was 10,000 to 20,000 tons below the big 
production months of November, December and 
January, but slightly above the figure for October 


Alloy Steel 

Carbon Ingots, 

Output Hot Topped* 
NN a nn ate sega ache soar Rae al eeaie 6,879 10,916 
Norember ins oat waa . 4,995 13,593 
December ..... =e keahels cas Se 10,242 
Valve wana cing sew as niawks 7,706 9,096 
February ......... pee ias ae . 5,945 13 769 
March Mec AAS whale <ase. ee 13,896 
EE Hare avat wrth ie Sak Bak ceo -.. 5,068 12,999 


*Included in total steel. 


of last year. Employment conditions in the fab- 
ricating industries in California indicate the use 
ot steel as about 10 per cent below 1948. 
Continued softening in the market goes on, 
with some price declines and the situation gen- 
erally favoring the smaller mills which are 
absorbing freight and hindering U. S. Steel and 
3ethlehem, who are adhering to f.o.b. pricing. 


IRON AND STEEL 
Western Area of the United States 
From American Iron and Steel Institute (in net tons) 


Pigiron Percent of Steel Percent ot 

Output Capacity Output Capacity 
November 209,571 97.8 428,986 103.1 
December 216,958 98.2 425,969 99.4 
January 232,437 93.9 436,216 97.6 
February 209,082 93.6 402,533 99.7 
Mareh 235,176 95.0 451,926 101.1 
April 216 431 90.3 414,794 95.8 





Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous metal production is tapering off 
but not so sharply as scattered shutdowns and 
cutbacks to a 40-hour work week would indi- 
cate. The effects of the reduced work week and 
falling prices are being partially off-set by the 
mining of the better grade ores. In some in- 
stances the reduction of the work week by one- 
sixth does not reduce production by a com- 
parable amount. One operator reported that his 
production increased under the shortened week. 


Although the Stockpiling Act of 1946 was 
intended to provide for government purchases 
of strategic materials when civilian consumption 
fell off, in order to stabilize production and 
maintain steady prices, the Munitions Board and 
Bureau of Federal Supply have no plans to buy 
zinc in the fiscal year 1950, and will not indicate 
what lead purchases they will make. Their ex- 
planation is that the government has no need to 
purchase either of these metals because civilian 
consumption has declined, leaving a plentiful 
supply. 


Aluminum 


Although the aluminum market has weak- 
ened, it has not suffered to such a degree as has 
copper. The prewar pattern of slow business in 
summer seems to be returning, but the reduction 
plants on the Pacific Coast have been running 
all spring, although at the rolling mill at Spo- 
kane some 300 men were laid off. 


According to estimates of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the five aluminum re- 
duction plants in the Pacific Northwest produced 
295,000 tons of primary aluminum, or 47.4 per 
cent of the total U. S. production in 1948. The 
percentage produced in the Pacific Northwest 
has increased steadily since the first production 
in 1940 of 5,000 tons, or 2.4 per cent of the 
Nation's total. Output of the Permanente rolling 
mill at Spokane was 125,000 tons last year. 


Aircraft 


Labor costs in the aircraft industry may be 
due for a rise. The United Auto Workers, at a 
western conference of leaders, declared they will 
seek to raise earnings of aircraft workers “to a 
par with those in the automobile industry.” They 
called on other aircraft unions to join UAW in 
the program. 

As an example of current wage levels, Lock- 
heed reports that the average wage of hourly- 
paid employees at the end of 1948 was $1.53, as 
compard with $1.48 a year ago, $1.28 at the end 
of 1945, and $.79 ten years ago. Labor repre- 
sents about 43 per cent of the cost of the air- 


NONFERROUS METALS 





'N 
Dr. 
61 


1949 


frame. 
MARCH a ? 4 
(Production in short tons. From U. S. Bureau of Mines) Employment in the industry has levelled out, 
ARIZONA UTAH MONTANA NEW MEXICO NEVADA weEST'N states €Clines in some plants being offset by increases 
Dopper 37,400 20,700 5.475 4,300 74,171 in others. 
ead 2,800 4,650 1,670 1,000 23 230 An $18,000,000 order for Constellations— 
Tine 5,700 3,910 5,405 2,200 33,839 


Lumber 


Sawmills of the Douglas fir region cut 430.- 
000,000 feet of lumber less up to the end of 


PULPWOOD 
(Pacific Northwest) 
(Cords of 128 cu. ft., roughwood basis, 
Source: Bureau of Census) 


Receipts | Consumption 
oe eG nage esuea 402,835 294,824 
NE oie ww vaaasednk a0 266,617 270,353 
December siaieiess 266,617 270 353 
SE Siar hid at a cael ain'e cccese Reeuaee 278,747 
February 6s Rick 31,976 260,689 
WN cSxans Catala cote ate 207,096 299,282 





STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 


UNGLAZED UNGLAZED VITRIFIED 
BRICK STRUCTURAL CLAY 

(in thousands of TILE SEWER PIPE 

standard brick) (short tons) (short tons) 


Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific 
October 15,964 31,230 2,780 2,662 2,537 15,642 


November 12,202 23,662 3,059 3,025 2,181 15,233 
December 10,854 19,003 3,311 2,652 2,569 14,050 
January 6,864 12,192 2,200 1,494 2,321 13,630 
February 7.877 11,163 1,562 1,468 2,280 12,967 





CEMENT 
(In thousands of bbls.; from U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
Colo.-Wyom. 


—California— Oregon - Wash. 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Oct, 1,964 2,320 589 639 431 591 
Nor = 1,969 2,078 462 591 418 610 
Dee 2,015" 1,890 517 500 387 507 


, 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
Jan 1,936 1,653 422 354 408 351 
Feb, 1,824 1,593 414 208 315 279 
Maret 2.413 1,828 515 590 301 182 
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May than for the first five months of last year, 
but the weekly average was 115.2 per cent of 
the 1943-1948 average. 


LUMBER 
(In thousands of board feet) 

From West Coast Lumbermen’s Association (Dou- 
glas Fir, Sitka Spruce, Port Orford Cedar, West 
Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar): 

Year through 

April 1947 1948 1949 
Production 2,741,790 3,102,229 2,590,693 

From Western Pine Association figures (Idaho 


White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine and associated 

Species): 

Year through May 1948 1949 
Production 1,059,962 887,278 
From California Redwood Ass’n figures (includes 

redwoods and whitewoods): 

Year through April 1949 
Production ...... int ous 157,749 


Building Materials 


Construction costs, which do not include 
building fixtures such as plumbing, heating, 
lighting, sprinkler system, etc., apparently hit 
their peak in January this year and have begun 
to fall off ever since, according to the American 
Appraisal Company's cost indexes. These reflect 
the cost trend in each city, but do not indicate 
the relative trend between cities. Figures for 
four Western cities are as follows, based on 100 
for 1913: 


Jan. Feb. Mar 
1949 1949 1949 
Denver .. ceeewes Kane 453 147 444 
Seattle . ‘ eedar tas 526 516 511 
San Francisco caress 459 $52 448 
Los Angeles : inca ssa. 177 175 


six of them for Air France, four each for South 
Africa Airways and Royal Dutch Airlines 
(KLM), two for Air India International—brings 
to 179 the number of Constellations Lockheed 
has sold since the war's end. 

A signpost for further airline economies was 
erected when CAA raised the permissible gross 
weight for Constellations another 5000 pounds 
to 107,000. Originally the limit was 86,250, but 
now it is reported that ‘“‘Connies” have been 
flown at a gross weight of 137,000. The addi- 
tional 5000-pound weight will be distributed 
about equally between fuel and payload, the lat- 
ter representing roughly 11 passengers and their 
baggage. It means an additional revenue of 
$5800 on a flight of 3000 miles. 

Indicating results of the airlines’ sweeping 
drive to reduce costs, Western Air Lines reports 
it could show a net profit in 1949 with a load 
factor of 51 per cent, if it can maintain its pres- 
ent level of costs and mail rates. Western has 
just offered its fleet of surplus DC-4’s for sale, 
following acquisition of an entire new fleet of 
i0 Convair Liners. Western recently cut fares 
5 per cent, dispensing with free meals served 
aloft. 

Major helicopter operating companies of the 
West Coast have formed an association for pro- 
moting usefulness of the “eggbeater’’ craft. 


Cement 


Production in cement plants was off 15 to 20 
per cent the first three months of the year, due 
to cold weather and rain, and this loss appar- 
ently cannot be wiped out. As a result, produc- 
tion for the year is expected to be down about 
10 per cent from last year. There is plenty of 
demand and the mills are plenty busy. 
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--- AT OUR PACIFIC COAST GASKET SHOP 


UR improved Pacific Coast facilities at Pittsburg, 
O California, now enable us to give you fast, eco- 
nomical service on many types of Johns-Manville 
gaskets. Where necessary—and when possible—rush 
orders are shipped the same day. 


The Pittsburg gasket shop is backed by the complete 
facilities of Johns-Manville—one of the largest and 
oldest manufacturers of all types of packings and 
gaskets. Our range of service on specific types of pack- 
ings and gaskets is, therefore, practically unlimited. 
Your inquiries are cordially solicited. 


Typical gaskets and packings available for prompt 
delivery from Pittsburg include: 


@ Cut gaskets and sheet packings—including various 
types of folded gaskets made in a wide range of sizes from 
a variety of materials 


@ Ring gaskets—both standard and extra heavy ring and 
full-face gaskets 


@ Manhole and handhole gaskets for every requirement 


@ A full range of tape, groove and door packings 


A few of the industries 
we are equipped to serve are: 


Aviation manufacturers, chemical plants, drydocks, 
electrical utilities, food processors, lumber mills, 
meter manufacturers, mines, oil equipment manu- 
tacturers, oil refineries, paper mills, pipeline oper- 
ating Companies, steamship operators, shipyards, 
steel mills, sugar refineries, valve manufacturers, 
water companies, etc. 


For further information, write to your nearest Johns-Manville 
office: 777 Thomas St., Seattle 9; 116 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 5; 816 West 5th St., Los Angeles 13. 


Johns- Manville | PACKINGS & GASKETS 
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Chemicals 


Fertilizer consumption for the first quarter of 
1949 in California was off 10,000 tons from last 
year, the California Fertilizer Association re- 
ports. Figures are as follows: 

Jan-Feb-Mar Jan-Feb-Mar 
1948 1949 
55,304 42,725 
14.678 15,056 

8,526 
24,145 

6,028 
2°786 

591 

2,867 

1,384 

2,485 
4,146 

939 
2,729 
5,181 

1,064 

692 

181 

7,640 


Mixed Commercial Fertilizer 

Normal Superphosphate 

Ammonium Nitrate 

Ammonium Sulphate 

Ammo’m Phosphate Sulphate (16-20) 
Treble Superphosphate 

Ammonium Phosphate (11-48) 
Liquid Mixed Fertilizers 

Activated Sewage Sludge 

Calcium Agonamide ... 

Sodium Nitrate 

Liquid Phosphoric Acid 

Calcium Nitrate 

Nitrogen Solutions ............... 
Potassium Sulphate 

Ammonia Liquor 

Vrea 

Others . 


Set orcins ¢ 


AS Sto D3w oO rst ors ¢ 


Acre wtonw a 


0 te'S me Sto WI wD & 
x 
oo 


Crone oe wonmnr- 


966 


141,394 131,90 
Total West Coast consumption of natural fats 
and oils may be as high as 1,110,000,000 pounds 
a year, according to estimates presented to the 
Western Chemical Market Research Group by 
Conrad J. Gaiser. His estimate, based on popu- 
lation and U. §. Department of Agriculture 
figures on fats and oils as for 1947, is 88,850,000 
lbs. of drying oils, exclusive of edible oils and 
soap oils: 
Linseed oi! 66,980,000 Ibs. 
3,630,000 ” 
2,520,000 
3,820,000 
4,620,000 
6,810,000 


Canning and Packing 


Frozen food statistics issued by the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers show that 
the West, after a wild surge of output in the 
1946 season, dropped back in 1948 to a level 
where it produced approximately half each of 
the national frozen fruit and vegetable output. 
The West's total frozen fruit and berry pack 
was 190,558,879 pounds, about 25 per cent be- 
low the 1946 total, but somewhat above the 1947 
pack. Vegetables, amounting to 239,234,432 
pounds, were likewise below the 1946 peak but 
above 19 $7. 

The West took flyers in apples, apricots, 
prunes and blackberries in 1946. All of them 
had dropped back 50 per cent by 1948, except 
the skyrocketing apricots, which had fallen from 
more than 43,000,000 pounds in 1946 to about 
2,500,000 pounds last year, the shooting-star 
peaches, which dropped from 65,000,000 pounds 
t0 13,000,000, the slightly less spectacular ap- 
ples, which almost hit 27,000,000 pounds in 
1946 but were down in a 6,000,000-pound cel- 
lar two years later, and the lowly prunes, which 
touched 14,000,000 pounds in 1946 but back to 
2,000,000 pounds in 1948. On the other hand, 
doysenberries and black raspberries almost held 
their own, loganberries had climbed a little 
higher, and strawberries showed a spectacular 
gain that nearly offset all other losses, rising 
tom nearly 38,000,000 pounds three years ago 
‘0 more than 102,000,000 last year. 

Vegetables tell a somewhat calmer story. As- 
Paragus declined about 25 per cent, green and 
wax beans showed a fair gain, lima beans more 
than doubled, rising from 20,000,000 pounds in 
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1946 to more than 47,000,000 last year, broccoli 
gained slightly, brussels sprouts declined about 
25 per cent, carrots were up a fair percentage, 
cauliflower stood rooted in its tracks, and corn 
was down from 23,000,000 pounds to about 11,- 
000,000. The old standby, peas, are down in 
volume almost one-third from three years ago; 
same story for spinach. 

The first export purchasing of canned foods 
of any size for three years was done in May, 
when a British purchasing mission bought al- 
most 90 per cent of the remaining stocks of 
California sardines, approximately 200,000 cases, 
at a price of $2,225,000. The British also have 
been allocated $2,650,000 of ECA funds to pur- 
chase canned fish of all varieties during the first 
quarter of the next fiscal year, beginning July 1. 
It #s expected the bulk of the money will be 
spent for sardines. 

As a big California cling peach crop is in 
sight, likely comparable to 1946, when 534,000 
tons were delivered to the canneries, a packer- 
grower control is in prospect under a state mar- 
ket order which will limit the pack to No. 1 
fruit and increase the minimum diameter above 
the present 24% inches. 

Heavy carryovers of apricots, peaches, fruit 
cocktail, tomatoes and tomato products remain 
on hand. California tomato acreage estimated 
at 85,000 acres, 2,700 acres under the harvested 
acreage of 1948. Northwest pea canning acreage 
down about 10 per cent, but freezing acreage up 
slightly. Prices average $8 a ton less for can- 
ning than last year, and $5 for freezing. 


Sugar 

Despite the strike situation in Hawaii, Cali- 
fornia and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company 
have been able to keep their big cane refinery 
at Crockett, Calif., in steady operation, with 
hopes they would not run out of material before 
the strike ended. Their Potrero refinery in San 
Francisco, purchased from Western Sugar last 
year, has been down since the middle of May 
as a result of the Hawaiian strike. Mills in 


Apparel 

Employment in apparel manufacturing has 
shown recent slight declines in some lines and 
limited advances in others. Forthcoming pro- 
duction schedules will be influenced consider- 
ably by outcome of Fall Market Week meetings 
late in June. 

In view of recent trends in the industry, dis- 
cussion is centering upon probable declines in 
raw material costs, inventory dangers, and im- 
provement in workmanship and general quality 
to meet consumer resistance. 

Meanwhile the general undertone of retail 
apparel sales is considered good, following im- 
provement in late spring. 


CALIFORNIA COTTONSEED 
(in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Receipts at Mills 
19,262 35,400 
‘ 6,994 41,759 
CALIFORNIA COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Crude Cake & 
Oil Meal 
(1,000 tbs.) (tons) 
11,917 17,044 
14,182 19,532 


Crushed or Used 
Feb. 1949 


Linters 
(Running 

bales) 
12,254 
14,053 


Hulls 
(tons) 
6,817 
9,219 


February 
March 


Meat 


The smallest crop of lambs in history is be- 
ing forecast, but if a big supply of grain is avail- 
able for feeding, hog output this year will be 
large. Meat packing plants have been suffering 
from a low price for their products in compari- 
son with the retail price situation. 


Hawaii have been continuing to produce raw 
sugar, and when the strike is concluded ship- 
ments can be resumed immediately. Crop esti- 
mate has been raised 5,000 tons, making the 
expected yield 1,052,000 short tons, raw value. 


Beet sugar plantings this year are late, but 
the growing season so far has been good and a 
crop equal to last year is looked for. Spring crop 
in the Imperial Valley was down about half 
from last year. 


CONFECTIONERY AND COMPETITIVE CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS 


(From Bureau of Census) 
(In thousands of dollars) 


COLO. - IDAHO - UTAH 

Per Cent Change 

from same month 

Month of Preceding Year 
September ... — 8 

October 

November —7 

December —3 

January § 9 

February + 3 

March ae J 


Sales 
593 
808 

980 


+ 3 


Flour 


Pending the arrival of what is expected to 
be the second largest wheat crop in history, 
flour mills in the West have been operating on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, trying to gear their out- 
put to bakers who are also working on a day- 
to-day basis. Mills will be running on new crop 
wheat this month. 

Despite the expected size of the crop, there 
is a reported scarcity of certain high protein 
types of wheat in the Pacific Northwest. Army 


WHEAT 


(In thousands of sacks; from Bureau of the Census) 
Montana tal 


Ore.-Wash. 
1,405 
1,550 
1,554 
1,539 
1,388 


1,269 


— WASH. - OREGON — 
Per Cent Change 
from same month 

Sales of Preceding Year 
599 +15 
466 —24 
580 —l1 
453 —13 
397 —18 
296 +8 
412 +17 


— CALIFORNIA — 
Per Cent Change 
of Preceding Year 
from same month 

+ 3 

+ 3 

+15 

—T7 


+ § 


2 
& 
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buying of hard wheat flours in recent months 
has considerably improved. While the liw re- 
quires 12144 per cent of all grain shipped 
abroad for relief to be milled in this country, 
the ratio of Pacific Northwest grain made into 
flour before export has been running about 9 
per cent. 

Importation of southwest and Argentine bran 
into Pacific Coast territory has cut the demand 
for mill feed considerably, and to escape higher 
production costs the Coast mills have switched 
to barley. 


FLOUR 


California 
325 
329 
372 
375 
353 


372 


Colorado 
496 
462 
445 
439 
366 
426 


332 
288 
285 


349 
314 
318 
313 
269 


329 

















buying alloys? 
only at Ryerson 
do you get these three: 


SS ayer eee 


- Stocks of selected quality 
Test-proven performance 


A guide to heat treatment | 


@@ yet Ryerson gives you this three-way guarantee 
of satisfaction at no additional cost. So contact the Ryerson 


plant nearest you for any alloy steel requirement. 


OTHER RYERSON PRODUCTS 


Bars—Stainless, hot rolled and cold fin- Sheets—Hot and cold rolled, many types i 
ished carbon steel, reinforcing and coatings 

Structurals—| Beams, H Beams, channels, Tubing—Seamless and welded mechan- 

angles, etc. ical and boiler tubes 

Plates—Sheared and U. M., Inland 4- Stainless—Allegheny metal bars, sheets, 

Way Floor Plate plates, tubes, etc. 


Machinery & Tcols—For metal fabrication 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. Los Angeles Plant: Box 3817, Terminal Annex, Phone: Angelus 2-6141. 
San Francisco Plant: Box 188, Emeryville, Phones Olympic 3-2933, Enterprise 10176. Other Plants: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 
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MINERALS CONCENTRATION ... New cost-reducing methods pull profits from lower grades of 


ore. Humphreys spiral concentrator in use at Climax Molybdenum mine, at the crest of the Continental Divide 


in Colorado. Here 128 spirals handle 6,000 tons daily of flotation mill tailings for recovering tungsten concen- 
trate. Men shown are E, ]. W indol ph, shift boss, and E. ]. Duggan, Climax Molybdenum’s mill superintendent. 


A Production Study: Overhauling 
Airlift Planes In Oakland 


ERY likely the Russians were no 
more surprised over the success 


of the Berlin airlift than were 
most Westerners to learn that a big pro- 
portion of these airlift planes were be- 
ing overhauled in their own backyard 
—at the Oakland, California, airport, 
to be exact. 


Quite a tribute to the industrialization 
of the West to have planes flown some 
10,000 miles for maintenance work. 
Not only have we serviced the airlift 
ships, but also the planes of such for- 
eign operators as Icelandic Airways of 
Iceland, Bharat Airways of India, and 
Philippine Air Lines, plus those of vari- 
ous ae lines. 
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By RALPH A. FREY 


Assistant to the Vice President 
Aircraft Engineering & Maintenance Co. 
Oakland, California 


Futhermore, this maintenance is be- 
ing done on a production line basis, at 
the rate of one plane a day. No small 
feat to organize and set up a 15-station 
operation of this size almost overnight 
and smooth it out into a commercial 
business under peace-time labor and 
cost requirements. The cleaning job 
alone presented a major problem, be- 
cause we have learned the hard way how 
dirty an airplane can get. Some of these 
airlift planes are literally black from 


nose to tail, covered inside and out with 
coal dust. In some cases, coal and dirt 
accumulations weighed as much as 350 
pounds. Several pounds of chips the size 
of pea coal have been taken from some 
of the interiors 


Aircraft Engineering & Maintenance 
Co. was formed in June 1948 as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Transocean 
Air Lines of Oakland, the world’s larg- 
est contract carrier. Several months ear- 
lier, Transocean had purchased consid- 
erable equipment from the air trans- 
port division of Matson Navigation Co. 
and taken over Matson’s lease of certain 
airport facilities. After Transocean had 
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been awarded a contract for overhaul 
and reconditioning of 45 four-engined 
Skymasters for the United States Air 
Force, the advantages of a separate 
maintenance organization became ob- 
vious, and AEMCO came into being. 
The original contract called for an 
8,000-hour overhaul on a maximum of 
six airplanes a month, but shortly after 
work started the Air Force notified 
AEMCO that this would be supplanted 
by “cycle reconditioning.” This called 
for removal and reconditioning of cer- 
tain parts of the aircraft after 1,000 
hours of flying, reconditioning of other 
parts after 2,000 hours, etc., through the 
total of 8,000 hours. AEMCO also 
would be expected to complete a mini- 
mum of 14 aircraft a month, and this 
later was boosted to 20 a month. 
Obviously our first plans for keeping 
each plane in a given location while 


AEMCO EXECUTIVES 

Chairman: Orvis M. Nelson, (president 
and founder of Transocean), United Air Lines 
pilot for 10 years, leader in pilots’ associa- 
tions 

President: Ray T. Elsmore (executive vice- 
pres. of Transocean) World War I flyer, pi- 
loted first air mail flights out of Sale Lake City 
in 1948, commanding officer of several Air 
Force groups and wings in World War II. 
Also an attorney-at-law. 


Vice-president in charge of Engineering and 
Maintenance: E. H. Borgard 30 years exper- 


ience as pilot, mechanic and maintenance sup- 
erintendent. 


Executive assistant to the president: T. W. 


Maxwell, 15 years consulting industrial en- 
gineer. 

Assistant to the president: R. L. Treece, 
resident auditor for General Accounting Office 
for seven years, previously banker for 15 years. 

Assistant to the vice-president: Ralph A. 
a active in military and commercial air- 
craft maintenance for 12 years. 

Maintenance Superintendent: W. D. 
Knowles, maintaining and supervising main- 
tenance for 26 years. 

Chief Engineer: R. J. Lang, aeronautical en- 
gineer for nearly 10 years. 

Quality Control Manager: George Ander- 
son: aircraft maintenance, inspection and sup- 
ply for over 30 years. 


quate, and skilled workers were not easy 
to obtain. Consequently much of the 
work would have to be broken down so 
that semi-skilled and unskilled labor 
could be taught to do certain jobs and 
then develop skill and efficiency by repe- 
titive accomplishment. 

A production line system was the an- 
swer, and constant surveillance, daily 
tabulation of man hours expended at 
each station and continual study of the 
manpower-to-work load ratio of each 
station have all contributed to the steady 
improvement in work planning job dis- 
tribution and general overall efficiency. 

With the growth of the airlift de- 
mand and the work for other custom- 
ers, the shops have been greatly ex- 
panded and up-to-date equipment in- 
stalled, and we now have nearly 1,500 
employees, with key supervisory person- 
nel well experienced in aircraft and 





being worked on were no longer ade- maintenance engineering fields. 


® A bird's eye view of Aircraft Engineering & Maintenance plant layout at the Oakland airport, showing their operations. 
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The AEMCO overhaul production 
line is made up of 15 stations, eight out- 
side and seven in the hangars. 

Every airplane does not necessarily 
proceed through each station, however. 
Those requiring complete stripping and 
resealing of the integral-type fuel cells, 
for example, proceed through Stations 
3 and 14, whereas others not requiring 
fuel tank resealing skip them. Also, 
most of the airplanes going through the 
reconditioning process do not stop in 
Station 9, as this is primarily a buffer 
station for picking up scheduled work 
that might not have been completed in 
the first eight stations. 


Station 1—Preliminary Inspection 
The first step in the line is Station 
1, for a preliminary inspection which in- 
cludes a check of the records to de- 
termine the type of cycle reconditioning 
due, making an inventory of the equip- 


ment aboard, list the shortages, a check 
for a possible need for major structural 
repairs, an inspection to determine if 
fuel tank resealing will be necessary, 
and other routine inspections. 

The preliminary inspection is made 
by a closely coordinated, specialized 
team consisting of several inspectors, a 
production engineer, and a material con- 
trol representative. All items not nor- 
mally removed for reconditioning under 
the requirements of the cycle check are 
thoroughly inspected and marked for 
repair or replacement if their condition 
warrants it. Fuel tank leaks are charted 
to determine whether or not complete 
tank resealing will be required. 

As the inspectors make notes of the 
work to be done, the production engi- 
neer estimates the added man hours to 
be required, if any, and determines the 
final scheduling of the airplane. 


If complete fuel tank resealing is 
necessary, he will schedule it into Sta- 
tion 3 for stripping. If major structural 
repairs that cannot be done in the line 
are necessary, he will require it to be 
removed and set in a designated area 
for these repairs before entering the line 
again. 

While the inspectors and production 
engineer are determining the probable 
extent of the work to be done, the ma- 
terial control representative inventories 
the loose equipment aboard and notes 
all shortages. Airplane components and 
parts that appear to be missing on in- 
spection are also noted by him when 
called to his attention by the inspector. 


Although the preliminary inspection 
is not a complete shake down, because 
certain items cannot be thoroughly in- 
spected until removal of components is 
begun, it has contributed considerably 
toward a smoother operation in later sta- 


® From the time Berlin airlift planes arrive until they leave AEMCO's care they each go through these stations and operations. 
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® These are the men who are responsible for the rapid success 
of Aircraft Engineering & Maintenance Company in overhaul- 
ing U. S. Air Force planes on the Berlin airlift run. Left to right, 


tions, since it provides the supervisors 
and foremen concerned with sufficient 
advance information to accomplish more 
effective planning. Orders can be placed 
for shortages long before the airplane 
is ready for installation of the missing 
items, shops can be alerted if addi- 
tional work will be required, etc. 

This preliminary type of inspection is 
continued throughout the first five sta- 
tions as the airplane proceeds through 

various stages of disassembly, in order 

that all possible discrepancies can be 
noted before it reaches Station 6, where 
the actual repair and reinstallation of 
components begin. 

All engines are given a run-up in this 
station and hydraulic, electrical and 
other systems operationally checked 
The engines are then treated or pickled 
with rust preventive compound, and 
those to be sent out for overhaul are 
pickled for long-time storage, while 
those remaining installed in the air- 
plane are treated for a shorter storage 
period. Following the run-up, fuel and 
other liquids are removed and disas- 
sembly of the airplane is begun. 


Station 2—Disassembly 

Every USAF C-54 aircraft proceeding 
through the AEMCO overhaul line must 
have certain parts and components re- 
moved and sent to the specialized shops 
for reconditioning and repair, in accord- 
ance with the cycle requirements sub- 
mitted by the Air Force. ee disas- 
sembly is begun in Station 1, but the 
bulk of it is done in Station 2 ‘The items 
are removed, tagged and routed to the 
appropri: ate shops. The tags identify the 
units as repairable and also indicate the 
number of the airplane from which the 
units were removed. Working from a 
copy of the production schedule, the 
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shops complete the necessary work on 
the units in time for them to arrive at 
the station where they will be rein- 
stalled, just before the airplane arrives 
in that station. 

The engines due for overhaul, and 
all propellers and fuel tank doors, are 
removed in this station. Engines remain- 
ing installed are given a valve check. 
Removal of other parts and components 
to be reconditioned in accordance with 
the appropriate cycle is continued. The 
preliminary inspection procedure begun 
in Station 1 is continued without the 
production engineer or material control 
representative on the inspecting team. 


Station 3—Fuel Tank Stripping 

Station 3, the fuel tank stripping sta- 
tion, is one of the highlights of the 
AEMCO plant. It has two large tanks 
of 2,000 gallons capacity each, which 
once served the Navy as mooring buoys, 
mounted and installed by AEMCO em- 
ployees under the supervision of the 
fuel tank repair crew foreman. High 
capacity pumps and large diameter lines 
and valves make it possible to fill all 
tanks of the C-54 with chemical stripper 
in approximately one hour. High pres- 
sure pumps and lines equipped with 
needle-spray nozzles are used to wash 
the residue sealant from tank interiors, 
following soaking with the stripping 
chemical. 


This installation has resulted in very 
substantial savings in labor, material 
and operating costs. The stripping com- 
pound can be used over and over again 
and very little of it is lost during each 
tank fill-and-drain cycle. The sealant is 
softened and loosened from the struc- 
ture to such a degree that complete 
cleaning of the tanks can be accom- 
plished with a minimum number of man 


rfc, 


they are: R. A. Frey, Thomas W. Maxwell, T. T. Walker, R. L. 
Treece, Ray T. Elsmore president; E. H. (Ted) Borgard, vice 
president; George Anderson, Robert Lang, and W. D. Knowles. 


hours. Operating costs of the electrically 
driven pumps are very reasonable. 

Its tank stripping facilities have con- 
tributed greatly to AEMCO’s ability to 
completely strip and reseal the integral 
fuel tanks of a C-54 in less than 20 days. 
Present Air Force contract production 
schedules, calling for completion every 
month of a minimum of four tank seals 
(including full cycle reconditioning), 
are being consistently met. 


Station 4—Washing and Cleaning 

In Station 4, all airplanes undergoing 
reconditioning are thoroughly cleaned 
inside and out. All old paint is stripped 
off and surfaces are cleaned and bright- 
ened. 

When the operation first began, con- 
ventional soaps and cleaners manufac- 
tured to standard AN specifications were 
utilized, but these did not cut the ac- 
cumulation of dirt and grime that clung 
to the aircraft like barnacles to a ship's 
hull. Then began a concerted search for 
a cleaning compound that would do the 
job required with a minimum expendi- 
ture of man hours. With the coopera- 
tion of Air Force inspectors, tests were 
made with a variety of chemical clean- 
ing and brightening compounds until 
the best one for each type of cleaning, 
and there are many, was found. The 
various compounds presently in use at 
AEMCO have been approved by the 
Government, although standard govern- 
ment specifications have not yet been 
established for some of them. 

AEMCO’s cleaning station is 
equipped with two steam cleaners, sev- 
eral vacuum cleaners, a variety of chem- 
ical cleaning compounds, application 
brushes, water hoses, and other facili- 
ties designed to aid in the thorough 
cleaning and de-greasing of interiors 
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® Showing one section of the engine overhaul shop, where de- 
tailed work is performed by skilled craftsmen on these vital 
powerplants. Engines found not in need of complete overhaul 


and exteriors of airplanes and their 
parts. Corrosion inhibitors and neutral- 
izers are also required to combat the 
several types of corrosion that attack the 
metals used in aircraft construction. 


Station 5—Preliminary Inspection 
Completed 

Here are the final stages of the pre- 
liminary inspection. Parts and areas that 
could not be given a thorough inspec- 
tion before cleaning are now gone over 
very carefully. A check is made of all 
applicable technical order and other 
modification instructions to ascertain, 
by actual physical inspection, which of 
them have been previously complied 
with, and which must be done in con- 
junction with the reconditioning work 
Final touch-up cleaning is done where 
inspection has indicated a need for 
same, and the aircraft is readied for its 
move into the next station. 


Station 6—Sheet Metal Repair 

The bulk of the work done here, the 
first station located inside a building, is 
sheet metal work. Repair of structural 
skin damage, fire wall repairs, installa- 
tion of brackets and other sheet metal 
components of technical order and spe- 
cial modification requirements are ac- 
complished. Necessary painting of ex- 
terior insignia and markings and of 
the interior of the aircraft is also ac- 


complished in Station 6. Compliance 


with certain technical orders is effected, 
and spot repairs to integral fuel tanks 
on airplanes not requiring the complete 
resealing are started. 

One of the obstacles that had to be 
overcome in setting up the production 
line was a broad walkway suspended 
below the roof of the hangar between 
Stations 6 and 7, which extends below 
the roof truss far enough to prevent 
moving a C-54 airplane under it with- 
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out a collision with the tall vertical fin. 
All difficulties were finally overcome 
when an AEMCO supervisor designed a 
mobile dolly on which the nose wheel 
is placed, dropping the tail back to the 
desired level. Then, when the plane is 
to be moved to the next station, a tow 
tug is attached to the dolly and the plane 
is easily rolled forward into Station 7 


Station 7—Hydraulic Landing Gear 
Work 

All necessary hydraulic system work 
is accomplished in Station 7. Landing 
gear units to be overhauled are removed 
as complete assemblies and replaced 
with serviceable assemblies that have 
been previously overhauled. Prelimin- 
ary work on the cabin interior is begun, 
preliminary engine control system rig- 
ging checks are accomplished, and tech- 
nical order compliance and fuel tank re- 
pairs continue. Reinstallation of parts 
removed in the first five stations and sent 
to shops for overhaul is commenced in 
this station. 


Station ene Installation 

By the time the C-54 reaches Station 
8, it is well on the way toward being 
a complete airplane again. New engines 
are installed and a considerable number 
of airplane parts find themselves newly 
reconditioned and back in their proper 
place in the complexity of the assemblies 
that make up a modern airplane. Tech- 
nical order compliance and tank repairs 
continue, as do rigging procedures and 
accomplishment of a multitude of other 
details. 

At present, the AEMCO C-54 line is 
geared to handle a complete tank reseal 
on every fifth plane in the line. Those 
planes requiring a complete stripping 
and resealing of the fuel tanks have their 
outer wing panels removed in Station 3. 
They proceed to Station 8 in a normal 


are left in the planes, after being thoroughly checked. Those 
removed for stripdown are sent to this shop, where they get a 
prop-shaft-to-exhaust-pipe treatment before being reinstalled. 


manner while the outer wing panels are 
sent to station 14, where the resealing 
process is begun on them. Upon com- 
pletion of the work done in Station 8, 
these airplanes are moved out of the line 
and into Station 14 for resealing of their 
center wing tanks and, finally, replace- 
ment of their outer wing panels. Later, 
they re-enter the line at Station 10 and 
proceed on through the final stations. 


Station 9—Buffer 

Station 9 is seldom used any more, 
although it was a big help at first, until 
precedures smoothed out. It is an out- 
side station located between two hang- 
ars, established primarily as a buffer to 
allow for completion of work not fin- 
ished at the scheduled time for move- 
ment out of Station 8, and to prevent 
a delay in movement of the first eight 
line stations in the event of an unex- 
pected delay in the latter half of the 
line. 


Station 10—Operational Checks 

Since the removal and reinstallation 
of landing gear units in Station 7 re- 
quired all the time allotted to that sta- 
tion, provisions had to be made for 
making an operational test of the land- 
ing gear elsewhere. Station 10 is the 
place where the plane is again jacked 
up for a thorough check of the opera- 
tion of the landing gear and other hy- 
draulic system units, and for inst alling 
and testing electrical and instrument 
system units. Radio gear is inst alled and 
tank repairs continue if necessary. Tech- 
nical order compliances are m ade here 
also. 

By the time this station is reached. 
the interior work is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. Airplanes designated for pas- 
senger use have interior upholstering 
installed, and cargo configurations have 
their new floors and metal slide strips 
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© Fuel tank stripping operation. High pressure pumps and lines are used to wash 


the residue sealant from tank interiors, following soaking with stripping chemical. 


put in. The 34” hard maple plywood 
desired by the Air Force for flooring 
presented quite a problem for a while. 
Wooden cargo floors must have many 
holes in them to provide access to the 
tie-down rings that are a part of the air- 
plane structure. Conventional hole cut- 
ting saws soon dulled, overheated and 
cracked. Saw replacements were not 
keeping up with the breakage rate. 
One day the wood shop foreman 
heard of a hole cutting saw made out 


of a single casting and having a cut- 
ting blade that encompassed only a seg- 


ment of a circle instead of a complete 
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circumference. Its initial cost was high, 
but a trial run soon convinced everyone 
that it would pay for itself in time saved. 
Cutting holes in the tough wood is no 
longer a problem, and cargo flooring 
goes into the aircraft in Station 10 with 
speed and dispatch. 


Airplanes that have had their fuel 
tanks resealed move out of Station 14 
and re-enter the line at this point. At 


first they were processed in the line 


through Station 13 and then placed in 


Station 14 to await completion of the 


tank resealing. 








This resulted in confusion and de- 
lays following tank work, since the air- 
plane had to re-enter Station 12 for final 
weight and balance checks. Also, it was 
invariably delayed in Station 15 for 
pick-up of shortage items and discrepan- 
cies which were allowed to “‘ride,’’ with 
the intention of clearing them while the 
airplane remained in Station 14, and 
were then forgotten. Moving the air- 
craft to Station 14 following work in 
Station 8 and then bringing them back 
into the line at this station has resulted 
in elimination of all of the obstacles 
encountered under the previous set-up 
Station 11—Near Completion 

In Station 11 all interior work is fin- 
ally completed, except for some minor 
touch-up work that must always be done 
just before the airplane is delivered. All 
rigging functional tests, radio work and 
tank repairs are also finished up here. 

Station 12—Final Assembly 

Reconditioning of the airplane is now 
nearly finished. The propellers are in- 
stalled in Station 12, fuel tanks and 
other interior wing and structural areas 
are inspected and closed, and final as- 
sembly is completed. All required equip- 
ment is placed aboard and the airplane 
is weighed. Weight and balance cal- 
culations are effected and preparations 
for a company final inspection are made. 


Station 13—Final Inspection 

All C-54 aircraft processed through 
AEMCO’s overhaul line are given a 
complete company final inspection of 
all areas except those interior areas that 
were inspected and closed up in previ- 
ous stations. Discrepancies noted on in- 
spection are remedied, and the aircraft 
tanks are filled with fuel and thorough- 
ly checked for leaks. 

Station 14—Tank Reseal 

This is an isolated station in which 
the integral fuel tank interiors are 
coated with a sealant material. Outer 
wing panels, removed in Station 3 in 
order to facilitate lining of tanks with 
sealant, are reinstalled here. As already 
mentioned, the planes then return to the 
main line, re-entering it at Station 10. 


Station 15—Test Flights 

The last station, where the engines 
are de-pickled and preflight inspection 
and engine run-ups are performed. Fol- 
lowing de-pickling and ground check- 
ing of the engines, come the test flights 
and remedying of any discrepancies. 

The average time required for an air- 
plane not in need of major structural re- 
pairs or modification to proceed through 
AEMCO’s plant, from the date custody 
of the plane is assumed by the Company 
to the date of final delivery to the cus- 
tomer, is 23 days. 

AEMCO maintains a rigid quality 
control over the materials used and the 
work done in this plant through its in- 
spection department. 
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Shipper Snips Bulk Cargo Cost 
With New Design for Loading 





® Motorship Rolando, the new look in loading on West coast waterfronts, provides express lumber service from Oregon mill. 


ESTERNERS who handle bulk 
materials — lumbermen, in 


particular—are showing more 
and more interest in a shipping opera- 
tion that reduces transportation costs by 
30%, and regularly discharges 100,000 
board feet of lumber per hour from 
ship hold to dockside, with shoreside 
assistance of only three longshoremen 
and a mobile crane and operator. 

Before development of this new 
method, a two or three-geared ship with 
covered deck was the general lumber 
cargo vessel, and a load of 650,000 feet 
of lumber used to require 36 men from 
40 to 44 hours to discharge. Now it is 
done in about six hours. 

Irwin-Lyons Lumber Company, with 
mill and base of operations at North 
Bend, Oregon, pioneered this innova- 
tion at considerable expense to them- 
selves, but dividends from their invest- 
ment are beginning to show in the form 
of lower transportation costs, lower 
materials costs to their customers, and a 
greater volume of business. 

Handling lumber in such a fast and 
efhcient manner is dependent upon two 
well-integrated operations: a properly 
laid out and regulated mill operation at 
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the source of supply, and a specially 
rigged ship for transporting the product. 

Irwin-Lyons found it necessary to add 
mill units to their North Bend installa- 
tion, and reorganize the enterprise to fit 
well into the scheme of operation. They 
also obtained a specially-fitted cargo 
ship to complete the project. 

Main key to this entire operation is 
the orderly assembly of cargo at the 
mill, with a minimum of handling and 
lost motion. 





Whenever materials are to be 
handled, there some business or- 
ganization is either making or los- 
ing money, perhaps an amount large 
enough to mean the difference be- 
tween profit or loss on the entire 
operations of the company. For that 
reason, “Western Industry” pro- 
vides a continuous editorial service 
to its readers on materials handling 
developments and problems. The 
accompanying article is another 
of “Western Industry's” regular 
features on handling of materials. 





A new double-end trimmer and a new 
fast-feed planer were purchased and in- 
stalled to size the lumber rapidly and 
accurately. Now, as the boards are fed 
out of the mill at the rate of 700 feet 
per minute, they are carried down a 
long conveyor type sorting table. Men 
are stationed at convenient points along- 
side it, for the purpose of selecting 
pieces of lumber as they travel down 
the sorting table and stacking them in 
piles of like size. Each pile of lumber, 
built on carrier blocks, contains all 
pieces of the same cross-section dimen- 
sions and the same length, and makes 
a neat bundle. 

When 2500 to 3000 feet are ac- 
cumulated in a pile, a lumber carrier 
whisks it away to the banding machine, 
where half-inch galvanized wire bands 
are fastened securely around each end, 
making a solid unit block. Then this 
“package unit” is moved to dockside, 
where a steel cable sling is wrapped 
around it and left for loading aboard 
the ship. 

Transportation phase of Irwin-Lyons’ 
operation is carried out by the 203’ 6” 
motorship ROLANDO, a converted 
LSM. This ship, the former LSM 648, 
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® Here is the Rolando at a San Francisco dock, discharging her 
650,000 feet of lumber. Mobile crane at extreme right transfers 
package units of lumber from ship to dockside, placing them on 
the carrier blocks there. Sailors aboard ship work cargo, and 
three longshoremen ashore handle that end. Two Ross lumber 


carriers are kept busy removing loads from the dock to storage 
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yord, seen in background. Each package unit of lumber has 
2500-3000 feet bound on each end with half-inch galvanized 
wire. Bundles, 20 feet or longer, are provided with two steel 
cable slings; those under 20 feet have only one. Slings, special- 
ly made for the purpose are removed at the dock and sent back 
to the mill on the empty ship for further use on other loads. 
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® Rolando under way, loaded with 650,000 feet of sized lumber enroute to California. She has made seven round trips in 30 days. 


saw war service in the South Pacific. 
She is a twin screw vessel, powered by 
two 1440-h.p. General Motors diesels. 
Owned by Irwin-Lyons, she was fitted 
with a new bow and reconstructed for 
their purpose at a cost “in excess of 
$150,000.” 

She carries no hoisting gear and she 
has no top deck. Bridge, crew's quar- 
ters and engine rooms are amidships, 
and fore and aft cargo space is open 
from the bottom loading surface to the 
sky. 

As she rides at dock at North Bend, 
a company-owned crane picks up the 
package units of lumber by their slings 
and deposits them aboard in snug-fitting 
fashion. All lumber shipped is surfaced, 
since rough lumber would take up 25% 
more space in the hold for the same 
amount of board feet. About 250 of 
these package units are stowed to make 
the cargo approximating 650,000 board 
feet per trip. Eight hours is normal load- 
ing time 

Rolando carries a crew of 16 men, 
all $.U.P., under Captain Eberhard H. 
Ste shibaum. When she first started op- 
erating last summer, a union jurisdic- 
tional dispute arose between the Ma- 
rine Firemen, Oilers and Watertenders 
Opposing the Sailors Union of the Pa- 
cific. 

National Labor Relations Board clari- 
hed this months-long argument when 
they ruled in favor of the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific. During this dispute, Ro- 
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lando was tied up at the Oregon dock 
from August, 1948 until mid-April, 
1949, when she again started on her 
regular coastwise rounds, with ship- 
ping schedules depending upon de- 
mands for lumber at the sales outlets. 

In the first 30 days of 1949 operation 
she made seven round trips to both San 
Francisco and San Pedro, carrying about 
650 thousand feet of lumber on each 
trip. 

At unloading points, a rented mobile 
crane with operator and three long- 
shoremen are all the additional assist- 
ance (to the regular ship's crew) re- 
quired to discharge her cargo at the rate 
of 100,000 feet per hour. At San Pedro 
on a recent trip, the 650,000 feet were 
unloaded in five and one-half hours, 
using the crane, three longshoremen, 
and two lumber carriers. 

Sailors work the cargo aboard ship, 
by hooking the cable from the crane into 
the slings around the package units, one 
by one, and helping each bundle to 
swing off the ship without becoming 
tangled in or obstructed by any of the 
ship's gear. 

Ashore, the longshoremen hustle car- 
rier blocks in position for the crane op- 
erator to drop the bundle of lumber in 
place where wanted. After he drops the 
the bundle on the blocks, a longshore- 
man removes the cable sling from the 
load while the crane is turning toward 
the ship to pick up another bundle. 


A lumber carrier, standing by, imme- 
diately straddles the wirebound unit (as 
soon as the crane is out of the way and 
the sling is removed) and seizes it, 
hoists it, and hurries off the dock to 
the storage area. Before the crane has 
returned with another bundle, long- 
shoremen have quickly spotted another 
pair of carrier blocks ready for it. By 
the time the crane swings around, the 
other lumber carrier is on the dock in 
position, awaiting its load. 

All steel slings, after being removed 
from the package units of lumber, are 
threaded on a heavy hawser placed 
alongside the dock rail, so that after 
the entire load of lumber is discharged 
all slings will be in one place and easy 
to handle. They are then picked up by 
the crane and placed aboard ship to be 
returned to the Oregon mill for further 
use. 

About 500 such slings were espe- 
cially made for this operation at a cost 
of approximately $5 each. While 250 
are in transit, the other 250 are at the 
mill preparing for shipment. 

In the storage area, which is a large 
lumber yard, fork lift trucks are busily 
engaged stacking the package units in 
their respective places in orderly man- 
ner, as the lumber is handled a mini- 
mum number of times, and where the 
lift trucks place it is where it stays until 
it is sold to the consumer. 





Material Control:---The Missing 
Key in Incentive Programs 


Material control, the procedure for 
building up material flow and on-the- 
spot handling facilities to support in- 
centive wage plans sounds simple, but 
it involves six easily-overlooked aspects 
that are indispensable to success. Here 
they are: 

(1) Flow of material or parts on a pro- 
duction line. 

(2) The availability of parts or material 
for individual operations. 

(3) Availability of facilities for proc- 
essing the available material. 

(4) Material yield control. 

(5) Scrap material and reject control. 

(6) Control of the physical characteristics 
of material which may result in variables of 
time, rejects, quality, etc 


Criteria 

If we cannot control all of these fac- 

tors, we are not ready for an incentive 

wage plan. If we attempt a plan, or al- 
ready have one before licking these 
problems, where there are problems, 
then I assure you much grief and sor- 
row. You will pay through the nose 
many times and will end up with poorer 
labor relations besides. 

Standards must be guaranteed. Un- 
ions demand them if you have not al- 
ready decided upon them yourself. Are 
you willing and prepared to guarantee 
anything you do not or cannot control ? 
Consider the following situation: 


Offer Opportunity 

With regard to the flow of material 
and parts, whether it be on a produc- 
tion line or an individual operation, we 
gain nothing by offering an incentive 
to a worker when we do not offer this 
worker an opportunity to work 60 min- 
utes in each hour. The fact is, we will 
probably increase costs, for in any ac- 
cept able incentive w age plan we must 
pay base rate for the waiting or delay 
time beyond the worker's control. So, a 
worker who formerly did 1,000 pieces 
in eight hours is offered a bonus; he now 
performs this work in six hours. 
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Management Consultant, Los Angeles 


Then no material or parts are avail- 
able, so the worker waits two hours, 
for which he is paid his base rate and 
our costs have gone up just that much. 
You say, “Oh no, not in my plant.” 
I say, “Oh yes, in your plant.” Of course 
the worker does not stand around two 
hours at one time. It is a matter of a 
few minutes here and there, but 60 min- 
utes make one hour, and 120 minutes 
make two hours. 


On individual operations it is usually 
relatively simple to schedule work so 
as to have a bank of material or parts 
ahead of each operation. On a produc- 
tion line operation it is not so simple. 

The mystic word “production line” 
is sO intriguing to many in management 
that such a production line is intro- 
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duced without due consideration to all 
facts and conditions. Unless we have 
absolute balance of all operations, and 
have the means of estimating a uniform 
rate of production for all operators, we 
will have unbalanced flow of material 
or parts and we will have waiting time, 
either apparent or hidden, but wait- 
ing time nevertheless, for which we 
must pay. Of course, if we have not 
correctly scheduled material into the 
line, the problem is even more serious 
—the entire line is down, and that is 
exactly what sometimes happens on the 
production line in our large automobile 
assembly plants. 


Who Pays? 

Let's not fool ourselves, we pay for 
that sort of thing. 

As to control of facilities, I think the 
answer is more than obvious. If our fa- 
cilities are in disrepair or not adequate, 
then we cannot utilize the worker's time 
to advantage. What does an incentive 
mean to the worker when the facilities 
handed him by management do not per: 
mit him to earn extra compensation? 
Or even worse, if we assume that the 
limitations due to poor facilities are nor- 
mal and are allowed for in the standard 
itself. Then again we merely pay for 
something which we de not get. How- 
ever, such procedure is frequently fol- 
lowed. 


Yield Control 


With regard to yield control, if the 
worker in any way controls the yield, 
that is, the money value of the outgo- 
ing product in relationship to the in- 
coming material, then look out. 

A straight production bonus with no 
regard to this end product value can 
sometimes put you out of business. One 
of the best examples I can think of is in 
the saw mill industry, where practically 
every sawyer controls the value of the 
product he is cutting. 
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More specifically, I think of a case in 
my own experience, the cut-off line for 
a sash and door and box factory. In this 
case a low grade of lumber was used 
with the idea that the sawyer should up- 
grade as much as possible in making his 
various cuts. His cutting orders ordin- 
arily would include just about every- 
thing from a clear door stile to a low 
grade of box shook. On a board footage 
basis, the door stile is worth infinitely 
more than the box shook. If we offered 
a straight production bonus to an op- 
erator on such a cut-off line, the incen- 
tive obviously would be to get as much 
product as possible, and again, obvious- 
ly, we would get mostly box shook. 

By applying a bonus plan, based upon 
a yield ratio—that is, a ratio of the 
value of the cut product to the incom- 
ing lumber—and modifying this figure 
by the actual rate of production, it was 
possible to establish an incentive wage 
plan that not only insured maximum 
production, but also maximum value of 
product. 

The results were astounding. The 
value of the cut product was increased 
approximately $30.00 per day per saw. 
This incentive wage plan was applied 
in 1932. Based upon today’s lumber 
values, the increase in value would be 
many times the above figure. 

Another good example of the need 
for a yield control in connection with 
a production incentive, is in a shoe fac- 
tory where leather is cut into parts for 
shoes. Unless some control is established 
over the value of the parts cut in rela- 
tionship to the total skins, the shoe 
manufacturer will soon be out of busi- 
ness. 

Control of Scrap and Rejects 

Scrap, after all, is material represent- 
ing a material loss and usually also a 
labor loss, even though the scrap can 
be reprocessed. If we have no positive 
means of controlling scrap, we are again 
in trouble. The question arises: Shall 
we pay a worker a bonus when he is 
not making a salable product? In other 
words, let us ask ourselves the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Shall we credit all production to the 
worker, whether good or reject? 

2. Shall we have a blanket allowance for 
an acceptable percentage of scrap or rejects? 

3. Shall we credit only good parts, and no 
credit whatsoever for rejects ? 


4. Shall we establish a penalty for scrap or 
reyects ? 

5. Shall we have a plan of penalty, plus 
additional bonus for greater or less than pre- 
determined allowance for scrap or reject ? 

The answer to all of these questions 
depends upon your own specific con- 
ditions. The mistake is too often made 
of applying an incentive wage plan in 
Plant B, because such a plan was suc- 
cessful in Plant A, where conditions 
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and circumstances were entirely differ- 
ent. We must tailor the plans to fit the 
conditions, which brings us back to the 
questions: 

First—Who is responsible for making the 
scrap or rejects; and 

Second—W hat is the value of material in 
relationship to labor costs. 


There are, of course, many other 
variables to be considered, but lock up 
these two first. They will usually tell 
you most of what you want to know 
about how to control scrap and rejects. 


Tough Nut to Crack 

Control of physical characteristics of 
material is a real tough nut. If the raw 
material has varying characteristics 
which we cannot control, or possibly 
even determine, or possibly we have a 
combination of these uncontrollable or 
unkown variations, then how can we 
possibly be in a position to apply wage 
incentives to production? Here again I 
think of a particular case. 

It deals with the manufacture, that 
is, the pressing, of vinylite phonograph 
records. The raw material has varying 
characteristics, most of which are un- 
known, at least at the present time. Any 
one of these characteristics, or combina- 
tion of them, may occur or in some way 
assert themselves for no particular rea- 
son that we know of. 

The result is that in pressing the ma- 
terial into phonograph records we may 
not have a single reject or scrap rec- 


ord in 100 pressings, i. €., rejects due 
to these material characteristics which 
the worker cannot control. Or then 
again we may, in unusual cases, scrap 
99 out of 100 pressings for reasons 
which are entirely beyond the worker's 
control, and to the best of our knowl- 
edge, are a matter of uncontrollable 
variations in the raw material. 

We are closer to solving the problems 
than we were six months ago, but it is 
still far from being licked, and until 
we have these variables under control, a 
production wage incentive would be 
about as useful and beneficial as the 
measles. 

I can cite many other similar cases, 
but I believe this one is sufficient. So 
far it may seem as though I have been 
somewhat negative on the subject of 
wage incentive, even though I special- 
ize in establishing such plans. Well, I 
love a good steak, but I am neverthe- 
less negative about one cut from the 
side of a sick cow—it will most likely 
make me sick. 

Trouble is bound to ensue if we at- 
tempt to apply a wage incentive plan 
before we have controlled material and 
material flow in all of the phases men- 
tioned. Once this has been achieved, a 
sound, well engineered, well maintained 
incentive wage plan will not only re- 
duce your unit labor costs, but will also 
improve your labor relations. 


® Sample material control form developed for phonograph record manufacturers. 


YIELD CONTROL 


Period 


Actual Material Cost 
Vinylite 
Shellac 


Semiflex 


Total Actual Material Cost - (Gross) 
Vinylite scrap, credit 
Shellac scrap, credit 
Senifiex scrap, credit 


Total Scrap Credit 

Net Material Cost (Actual) 
Standard Material Cost 

16 inch Vinylite reccrds 
12 inch Vinylite records 
10 inch Virylite >eca is 
12 inch Shellac records 
10 inch Shellac records 
12 inch Semiflex records 


10 inch Semiflex records 


Total Standard Material Cost 


ACTUAL COST PER STANDARD MATERIAL DOLLAR 


COST PER STANDARD MATERIAL DOLLAR 


records $24,750.00 
records 7,950.00 
records 1,850.00 
records 2,760.00 
records 3,000.00 
records 1,000.00 


records 1,275.00 


Llem4en4 04 ptqgterestt 


k/u $ 1.40 


$42,585.00 











West’s Big 7-Year Industrial 
Growth Revealed by Census 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES BY INDUSTRY GROUP 
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PACIFIC STATES 


Figures on the increase in manufacturing output in the 
West between 1939 and 1947 are revealed in the preliminary 
1947 census of manufactures. 

They show that the value added by manufacture in the 
Pacific states amounted to $5.5 billion in 1947, as compared 
with $1.5 billion in 1939, an increase of about 260 per cent. 
By comparison, value added by manufacture for the country 
as a whole increased approximately 200 per cent during this 
same period. Value added is the amount by which the value 
of shipments exceeds the cost of materials and supplies. 

Manufacturing establishments in the Pacific states reported 
employment of 745,000 production workers during 1947. 
This is an increase of about 80 per cent over the 411,000 
production workers reported for 1939. 





MOUNTAIN STATES 


Gain in value added by manufacture in the Mountain 
states was from $269,000,000 in 1939 to $855,000,000 in 
1947, an increase of approximately 215 per cent. Comparing 
again with the nation’s average of 200 per cent increase, a 
healthy Western and Mountain states region is indicated. 


Manufacturing establishments in the Mountain states re- 
ported employment of 120,000 production workers during 
1947. This is an increase of almost 80 per cent over the 
67,000 production workers reported for 1939, when the last 
Census of Manufactures was taken. 

The number of factories covered in the mountain states 
was 5,000 in 1947 as compared with 4,000 in 1939. In the 
Pacific states, 24,000 factories were covered in 1947 as 
compared with 16,000 in 1939. 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES BY VALUE OF PRODUCTION 
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Lab Decentralization Affords 
Better Quality, More Control 


Golden State Company launches new program for product quality control 


OLDEN State Company, Ltd., 
Gi: during the past 18 months 

developed a quality control pro- 
gram for its products which is proving 
remark ably successful. Although the 
company’ Ss previous quality control pro- 
cedure had adequi itely served to deter- 
mine and maintain the high quality 
products for which it is noted, numerous 
details in its functioning did not lend 
themselves well to the decentralized 
type of management by which the com- 
pany operates. 

Prior to 18 months ago, Golden 
State’s quality control operated pri- 
marily through a large central control 
laboratory located in San Francisco. This 
central laboratory was staffed with high- 
ly trained chemists and bacteriologists 
who continually analyzed and tested 
samples sent in daily from each of the 
manufacturing plants. Reports were 
tnade back to the plans on the grading 
of these products, such grading fre- 
quently being in the nature of final 
acceptance or rejection of a particular 
lot or batch before sale. This was pri- 
marily true in the case of nonperishable 
products such as powdered milk, ev: apo- 
rated milk, and butter. 

Plant laboratories supplement the 
central control laboratory. However, 
plant laboratories served mainly to 
make those tests necessary to locate a 
source of difficulty in plant operations, 
plus the more critical analyses on a 
product which experience had shown 
were most likely to be the reason for 
down-grading or rejection by the cen- 
tral laboratory. 

Numerous difficulties were encoun- 
tered under a procedure whereby peod- 
uct testing was conducted by a central 
laboratory, due primarily to the time 
interval between time of manufacture 
and time the final report was sent back 
to the plant. On occasion a plant would 
manufacture large quantities of a prod 
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DR. A. P. STEWART 
Research Administrator, Golden State 
Company, Ltd. 


uct which would have to be held, or 
tulfillment of an order delayed until the 
central laboratory report was received. 
Also a plant could unknowingly manu- 
facture considerable amounts of a prod- 
uct which days later might be rejected at 
a financial less, whereas an immediate 
analysis and report would have enabled 
the plant to change its operation quickly 
before such a large amount of reject 
product had been accumulated. 
Attempts were made to lessen this 
time interval. For example, a special 
“sample carrier” was hired, whose duty 
was to drive between the plants and 
central laboratory in order to obtain the 
quickest possible sample delivery. Fur- 
thermore, central laboratory tests were 
then teletyped back to the plants as 
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soon as analyses were completed. Al- 
though this was an expensive procedure, 
it did improve the time situation. 

Then 18 months ago a quality con- 
trol program was established which 
since that time has solved many of the 
difficulties encountered under the old 
system. This program had three main 
points: 

1. A quality control manager was 
selected, who was given responsibility 
and authority to operate all phases of 
Quality Control. Key authority pro- 
vided was: ‘The quality control man- 
ager’s decision regarding product qual- 
ity is final.” 

Plant laboratories were strength- 
ened, both in personnel and equipment, 
whereby all tests on the products manu- 
factured by the plants could be made 
for determining quality. 

3. Central laboratory in San Francisco 
was correspondingly reduced in size and 
reliance placed on plant laboratory test- 
ing. Specialists were maintained in the 
central laboratory for making regular 
and frequent visits to plant laboratories 
to standardize analytical methods, to 
train personnel, and to aid in general 
plant laboratory operation. 

From the above three-point program 
a successful Quality Control operation 
has resulted, but only after much hard 
work and through excellent cooperation 
maintained among the members of 
Quality Control, Production and Sales. 


Quality Control has become almost 
an organization. As the head of the 
group, the quality control manager sees 
that plant laboratories operate properly 
through his traveling staff of laboratory 
inspectors and by careful selection of 
plant laboratory personnel. The quality 
control manager establishes the kind of 
tests, number of samples examined, rec- 
ords maintained and method of report- 
ing results by each plant laboratory in 
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order to provide a proper basis of deter- 
mining quality. 

In the interests of expediency, the 
quality control manager allows the head 
of each plant laboratory to make deci- 
sions for him, which are in the form of 
a report turned in daily by the plant 
laboratory foreman to the plant man- 
ager. Thus the plant manager is able to 
have an immediate acceptance of prod- 
ucts manufactured and, if rejected or 
degraded, make necessary processing ad- 
justments quickly. 

As a basis for determining accept- 
ability of a product, definite quality 
specifications have been established for 
each product. For this purpose a com- 
mittee was established consisting of the 
quality control manager, research direc- 
tor, production manager, and sales 
























. Ak manager. Specifications were drawn up 
diate by the quality control manager and 
ee approved or modified by committee 

action. Thus, production knew exactly 
| CON- the type of product it was required to 
which make. Sales knew the quality of prod- 
ot the uce to represent to its customers. And 
e old Quality Control had a definite basis for 
— accepting or rejecting products and 

could establish those testing procedures 
r was necessary to determine the ability of 
ibility products to meet specifications. 
eo © One of the individual plant laboratories at Loleta which speeds up quality control. 
man- 
qual- ® Golden State Company's central control, constantly on the alert for improvements. 
sngth- \ : 5 ‘] > & i Ye al With a rigid set of specifications for 
enent. ci . \ aaary a aR ay, each product, in most instances the plant 
ne, ' i laboratory foreman would have no diffi- 
made culty in deciding from his tests whether 

or not to approve a given lot or batch 
oriens for shipment and sale. However, on 
al . occasion a particular lot or batch would 
y test- fall in the doubtful class, because of 
sn the unusual circumstances. On such occa- 
egular sions, when the plant laboratory man 
posies did not choose to take responsibility for 
yg deciding grade or disposition of the 
oneeel product, the quality control manager 
| would properly be asked to render the 
opram decision directly. 
watien In addition to maintaining a staff of 
» hard traveling laboratory inspectors, the cen- 
ration tral laboratory has other important 
ay duties which contribute to the success 
Sales. of the quality control program. One of 
these duties is to develop new and 

almost improved testing methods which are 
of S given to the plant laboratories. 
opedld Another duty of the central labora- 
ratory tory is to test periodically duplicate 
on an samples of products tested in the plant 
quality laboratories. This periodic testing of 
coud al duplicate samples serves as an addi- 
.d, rec- tional check on the plant laboratories’ 
report: operation. However, in order to mini- 
ory ie mize sample testing by the central lab- 


oratory, when two or more plants 
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manufacture the same product the plant 
laboratories exchange samples at in- 
tervals. 


A third function of the central lab- 
oratory is to test and grade certain 
products purchased from outside manu- 
facturers for sale through the company’s 
central office. In addition the central 
laboratory constantly tests competitive 
products in order to maintain its own 
specifications and general information 
on a high level. 

Plant laboratories submit copies of all 
tests to the quality control othce. These 
tests, plus tests on purchased products 
and competitive products by the Central 
Laboratory provide important informa- 
tion which is correlated and summar- 
ized in reports made by the quality con- 
trol manager to interested members of 
Production and Sales in the central office 
as well as to the plant managers. 


It should be emphasized that the type 
of quality control program established 
by Golden State Company has been suc- 
cessful only by willing cooperation 
throughout the entire organization. That 
this cooperation was forthcoming is a 
tribute to the sound basis on which the 
program was constructed. Of primary 
importance was the fact that it repre- 
sented an aid to the plants in obtaining 
results quickly, so necessary to efficient 
production. By strengthening plant 
laboratories it has made each plant more 
self-sufficient. Also of no minor impor- 
tance has been the justifiable pride a 
plant experiences in having its own com- 
plete laboratory which is properly 
equipped and adequately staffed with 
well trained personnel. 

Functional authority of the quality 
control manager over operation of plant 
laboratories, including selection of per- 


® As milk is delivered to the plant its temperature is immediately taken. This step, 
a highly critical factor in quality control is made and recorded by the Brown In- 
strument Co.'s recording thermometer, shown against the wall in the background. 


sonnel, could easily have become a 
source of difficulty with the additional 
responsibility of the plant laboratory to 
the plant manager. Also the frequent 
inspections made of the plant labora- 
tories could easily have been considered 
as “snooping” by regular plant em- 
ployees. The fact that the program has 
progressed without difficulty in these 
respects can be attributed to: (a) a 
definite assignment by executive man- 
agement of duty and authority; (b) a 


quality control program which “‘did 
something” to improve overall opera- 
tion; (c) careful selection of both plant 
laboratory personnel and _ inspectors 
from the central laboratory who were 
respected for their ability and judgment 
as well as their good personalities; 
(d) detailed specifications for all prod- 
ucts which were established after ap- 
proval by a committee representing 
quality control, research, production, 
and sales. 


® This form, used for quality control of milk, is one of the data sheets necessary to maintain constant check on their products. 
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GOLDEN STATE COMPANY, LTD. 


LABORATORY REPORT MARKET MILK PRODUCT QUALITY 


PLANT: 


Product 


Buttermilk Acidity 
Homo. Index 


Cold Room Temp. 


Canwasher Alkalinity 


Bottlewasher Alka. 


.DATE EXAMINED: 


| Cream Color | Skim Seai- 
| } Line | |} ment 


Flavor 


Score 








Bottles: 


Tank 1- 


Tank 2- : pone 
Equipment 
Tank 3 - wd 











Sterilizing Sol. 


Sterility Test: Std. Count 


Jems 
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How to Bend 


EVERE COPPER WATER TUBE 
For Radiant Panel Heating 


_ your radiant heating coils on a temporary bench 
right on the job—it’s easy! Just nail to the top of the 
bench narrow wood guide strips far enough apart to fit 
the tube and with the pairs spaced for the desired tube 
spacing in the panel. Then nail wood templates in place, 
properly lined-up for making return bends and located 
to produce the required over-all length of the coil. 

The 60-foot coils of soft temper Revere Copper Water 
Tube can then be unrolled between the guide strips and 
around the templates to make sinuous coils. 

Wherever possible make all soldered joints including 
headers right on the bench. After the coils are formed, it 
is an easy matter to lift them into position on the ceiling 
by means of a simple wooden jig which is temporarily 
fastened in place until the copper tube has been fastened 
to supporting members in a sufficient number of places 
to permit the frame to be removed. 

In cases where the radii of the return bends are so short 
that there is danger of the copper tube collapsing during 
the bending operation, metal sheaves which support the 
tube wall around its entire circumference should be used 
in place of the wood discs. A metal handle having two pins 
for holding the sheaves in proper relation will be neces- 
sary for making the bends. 
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Other Revere materials include Red-Brass Pipe; Sheet 
Copper and Herculoy for tanks, ducts, pans and trays; 
Dryseal Copper Refrigeration Tube (dehydrated and 
sealed); Copper oil burner, heat control and capiliary 
tubes. All are handled by Revere Distributors in all parts 
of the country. The Revere Technical Advisory Service is 
always ready to serve you. Call your Revere Distributor. 
REMEMBER—Trouble always costs more than Revere 
Copper Water Tube. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and 
Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 


Pacific Coast District Sales Offices in San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles. 
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In the Good Old Summer Time 
Watch Your Safety Program 


rived. Many industries are so busy 

cramming bulletin boards and 
company publications with generally un- 
heeded warnings against hazardous 
vacation pursuits, sunburn, fast driving, 
that their own plant safety problems 
may be neglected. 


G sca. safety ‘seo have ar- 


Danger Points 

Not to be neglected is the fact that 
rising summer temperatures bring in- 
creased resistance to wearing goggles 
and protective equipment. Tempera- 
ture increases, fatigue periods become 
apparent earlier and last longer. Heat 
and exhaustion may be due, partly at 
least, to conditions off the job. More 
dust and foreign bodies are blown 
about. Eyes are in danger. Ice water 
takes its toll. Excessive quantities of salt 
tablets bring stomach distress. 


Fires 

Plants are endangered by spontan- 
eous combustion, unclean electric mo- 
tors, oily rags, dry grass. Direct hazards 
to the plant itself are generally forgot- 
ten by company information mediums. 

The difference between an ordinary 
watchman and a well-trained guard is 
often the difference between disaster 
and safety. This fire illustrates the point: 
LOSS $1,000,000: (California cotton 
warehouse). 

To prevent freezing, sprinklers were 
temporarily discontinued in metal-clad 
warehouse containing cotton bales. 
Watchman, unaware of this condition, 
had not been instructed to open valves 
in case of fire. Following discovery of 
a small blaze, he found sprinkler con- 
trol valves closed, but did not open 
them. When apparatus arrived, (after 
15 minutes) fire was beyond control. 
Yard hydrants were also without water, 
but no one had checked to determine 
cause. 

Guards trained in fire prevention and 
use of emergency fire equipment are an 
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By HARRY HUNTER 
Director of Safety and Engineering 
General Plant Protection Company 

Los Angeles 


absolute economic necessity. Another 
striking example of watchman failure. 
A trained guard could have prevented 
this incident: LOSS $410,000: (Texas 
cotton warehouse). 

Sprinkler shut off in eight adjoining 
warehouses. Watchman did not know 


of this. Also did not know how to open 
valves. Fire was confined to two bales 
when discovered. Watchman first at- 
tacked fire with pails of water, pulled 
fire alarm box (not the nearest) , did not 
open sprinkle valve, close fire doors be- 
tween warehouses, or go to gate to direct 
fire apparatus. Flames advanced through 
open doors and were beyond control 
when firemen arrived. 


® How not to do it. Here is a prime example of a workman looking for trouble. With 
no shield on the grinder and no goggles on himself, he is a good candidate for the 
hospital and a customer for the eye bank. Photo courtesy National Safety Council. 
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| / G AOGETEERS get Tubing from KILSBY and so do those engaged in the 
manufacture of a great variety of products. We have large stocks of Carbon, 
Alloy, and Stainless Tubing and mill connections to supply most requirements. 


You will find an experienced organization ready to assist you with your problems 
. . ready to serve you promptly and well. For ALL Tubing needs CALL KILSBY! \ \ 
| 


Perry KILSBY INC. 


3311 EAST SLAUSON AVENUE LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 
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Aluminum Factory-Built 4,000 Ib. 
Two Bedroom Houses in Production 


Home construction costs drop 10% in 60 days, still going down; 
Foreign trade zone authorized; Navy may close Treasure Island. 


OS ANGELES.—In a former war 
Lo in the suburbs of Los An- 
geles, Southern California Homes, 
Inc., is launching a product that will 
bear watching because of its implica- 
tions for western light metal industries 
The product is a “manufactured” 
aluminum home. It is assembled from 
sandwich-like panels, to be known as 
“lumicomb,” consisting of two sheets 
of aluminum separated by a honeycomb 
of resin-coated heavy paper, doubled 
back and forth accordion-like to form 
a stiff unit, two inches thick. These sec- 
tions are bolted together to form walls 
and sloping roof. 


Because of the light weight, no roof 
trusses are needed, the whole structure 
being self-supporting. In fact, say the 
builders, a two-bedroom house weighs 
but 4,000 pounds—a small fraction of 
the tonnage of a conventional home- 
and can safely be erected on fills where 
deep piers ordinarily would be neces- 
sary. 

This radical innovation, whose archi- 
tectural plan was designed by Henry 
Dreyfus, goes back to early war-time 
experiments with housing suited to 
quick erection in advance bases, in the 
Arctic and the tropics. The company is 
headed by Reginald S. Fleet, former 


® L. A. Merchants and Manufacturers Asso. recently organized a plant visitation 
program designed to showcase local businesses and industries. Shown below on the 
"pilot" plant visit to Thompson Products, Inc., are, left to right: Keith Ryan, Day and 
Night Mfg. Co., Harry Goldman and Ben Breslow, of Utility Appliance Co., looking 
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over huge diesel motor valves pointed out by Charles McKeand, an M. & M. director. 
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director of Consolidated Aircraft. Air- 
craft techniques of light construction 
designed for great strength have been 
adopted, the sections being fabricated 
with the aid of a huge press built 
specially for the purpose. 


The company ordinarily prefers to 
do erection work itself, although an oil 
company which bought some of the 
houses for company housing in Vene- 
zuela sent a crew of its own men to 
iearn how to assemble the structures. 
For more than a week they practiced, 
putting a house together, then taking it 
apart again, before embarking for 
South America with a plane-load of the 
knocked-down buildings. 


Retail price of the two-bedroom 
home will be about $8200 and a three- 
bedroom model will sell for $9500— 
$1000 down and about $46 a month. 
Insurance rates of course will be very 
low. Well-to-do southern Californians 
find the aluminum house well suited to 
vacation use, at the beach or particu- 
larly in mountain resorts, where trans- 
portation and labor costs reportedly 
make a comfortable cabin cost $15,000 


and up. 


Dame Rumor 

Rumors are that FHA has approved 
the metal homes for loans and that RFC 
has given backing for manufacturing 
them. Capacity of the plant currently 
is four homes per day, but this rate is 
expected to grow several-fold through 
additions scheduled for the months 
ahead. 


Immediate effect of the aluminum 
home on the construction industry here 
is not expected to be perceptible, but 
other factors are bringing noticeable 
changes in the local building picture. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Are You Making 
Full Use of 
Pacific-Western’s 
Exceptional Gear- 
making Experience 
and Facilities? 
@ The finest gearmaking facilities in the West are at your service in the three large Pacific-Western 
plants. Whatever your needs may be in mechanical power transmission equipment, from a simple 
gear set to the most complex of specially designed geared assemblies, jou will find the Pacific- 
Western plants able to supply you. 
You will find we carry many of your needs as standard designs, such as speed reducers 
and high-speed units in many ratios and horsepowers; motorized speed reducers; Reeves 
variable-speed equipment; couplings; and Cone gears and reducers. On special designs, our long 


: : . . : . MEMBER 
experience in supplying all branches of western industry will help you save time and money. 
PACIFIC GEAR = WESTERN 
& TOOL WORKS GEAR WORKS 


Write, wire or phone our nearest plant or office for complete information 


WESTERN GEAR WORKS ...... . . « Seattle 4, Washington 
WESTERN GEAR WORKS ... . . . Box 192, Lynwood, California 
PACIFIC GEAR & TOOLS WORKS . . . . San Francisco 3, California 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES: . . . . . . « « Portland — Salt Lake City 





Single-Reduction Right- Angle Vertical 
Speed Reducer Speed Reducer Speed Reducer 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


Mechanics’ liens have increased sharply. 
Some contractors are in a delicate finan- 
cial position as result of slow sales of 
units already built. Financing 1s more 
difficult ; fewer prospects can meet loan 
criteria. Result is a sharp decline in 
residential building since last fall's 
peak. 
10% Construction Drop 

Meanwhile, FHA estimates home 
construction costs have dropped 10 per 
cent in this area within the past 60 
days—and are still dropping. Most of 
the decline is attributed to subcontract 
work, where profits are being slashed 
to normal, competitive figures. Plumb- 
ing in the average house today now 
costs about $650; a year ago it was $950 
to $1000. 


FHA officials say some tract develop- 
ers are getting loan commitments financ- 
ing homes that will sell for no more 
than the mortgage on older units in the 
same tract. Premiums ranging from 
metal sinks and stoves to refrigerators 
and television sets are being given away 
with some houses, even those sold with 
no money down. 


Shortage? 


This situation comes sharply into fo- 
cus at the very time when the Security- 
First National Bank’s economists are 
estimating that 240,000 dwellings have 
been completed in Los Angeles County 
since the Japanese surrender, or enough 
to house about 740,000 persons. During 
the same period, they say, increase in 
the county's population has been only 
about 500,000, with the result that 
housing has overtaken growth to the 
extent of additional accommodations 
for 240,000 people. 


Deep Thinking 

Assuming that no shortage would 
exist if the number of dwelling units 
per thousand persons were the same as 
it was in 1940, the bank puts the short- 
age currently at somewhat less than 
40,000 units. Homes now under con- 
struction represent about 40 per cent 
of that number. Thus, at the present 
rate, the economists conclude that the 
shortage, in terms of 1940 relationships, 
would be eliminated in about a year. 


Like other prophets, the bank’s ex- 
perts have had their timetable set back 
several times by such factors as refusal 
ot the war-time Westward migration to 
slacken as expected. Their figures also 
neglect the fact that although before the 
war there was a good deal of sub- 
standard housing in Los Angeles which 
ought to be torn down, war and post- 
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war conditions brought innumerable 
shacks, chicken coops, and structures 
built of orange crates, into the housing 
picture. 


Other Factors 

But other present factors may help 
fulfill the bank’s estimates. Construc- 
tion for rent doubtless has tapered oft 
because of Congressional delay in pass. 
ing a bill calling for renewal of FHA 
authority to finance multiple housing 
developments. Some would-be builders 
have not applied for permits at this 
late date because of uncertainty that 
the necessary Senate bill would pass. 


Meanwhile, the industry's “economy 
house” program has 2,000 units started 
and another 2,000 scheduled to begin 
shortly, all of them in the “none to 
$500" downpayment category, with 
monthly payments of $50 or less. By 
15 “changes” in specifications, FHA 
has sanctioned leaving out enough fea- 
tures to bring the economy homes with- 
in range of the wage earner making 
$225 to $250 a month. 


These factors, plus slightly declining 
building costs, may serve to bolster pro- 
duction enough to make the bank’s pre- 
diction come true. If it does, the popu- 
lation of Los Angeles will heave the 
greatest collective sigh of relief ever 
heard west of tne Rockies. 


Foreign Trade Zone 


Local boosters are jubilant over the 
proposed foreign trade zone which has 
just received authorization from the 
Commerce Department. Not to be out- 
done by San Francisco, Los Angeles 
hopes its new facilities will stimulate 
export-import trade by local firms 
which will store cargoes in the eight- 
acre zone for rehandling, repackaging. 
or otherwise processing for reshipment 
abroad without actually bringing them 
into the legal limits of the United States, 
thus saving customs duties. 


Such “wholesaling’’ will permit dis- 
tribution in foreign or intercoastal 
trade in lots which are expected, in ac- 
tual operation, to average about 20 tons. 
The zone thus may provide consider- 
able employment and develop a good 
many by-product activities for this area. 


Terrific Traffic 

During Foreign-Trade Week, local 
boosters also pointed with pride to im- 
ports which in 1948 totaled $150,000,- 
000, and to traffic growth which in the 
first three months of this year showed 
an 80 per cent increase in rail cars un- 
loaded here for export, as compared 
with last year’s rate, while other West 
Coast ports were showing slumps 
amounting to as much as 60 per cent. 








Now Hear This 

Not so good news, however, was a 
scheduled cutback of more than 1,500 
in employment at the Navy’s Terminal 
island yard, resulting from appropria- 
tion cuts and increasing wage and 
construction costs. More disquieting 
still were gloomy hints from the Navy 
that it may have to close its $180,000,- 
000 yard entirely because of the con- 
tinued sinking on Terminal Island. 
Already commercial firms in the area 
have had to spend huge sums to dike 
their plants and the sagging Ford Ave- 
nue bridge, key link in the main traffic 
artery to the island, was jacked up to 
offset the sinking. 


Silver Lining 

If the aforementioned dark cloud 
on the harbor horizon is caused, as 
some people believe, by a subsidence 
resulting from withdrawal of so much 
oil from beneath the harbor’s tidal flats, 
it has had a silver lining. Despite the 
losses resulting from a three-month 
paralysis of trafic brought on by last 
fall's waterfront strike, the Los An- 
geles port's revenues actually showed a 
slight net increase, while its adjoining 
twin, Long Beach Harbor, continued to 
enjoy a golden flood from the hundreds 
of wells owned by that city’s harbor 
department. 


Loss of the Navy Yard, however, 
would cost about 6,000 jobs, at a time 
when the shipbuilding and repair in- 
dustry is coasting on a meager backlog 
with no new contracts pending, and un- 
employment of American seamen is 
growing because of increasing foreign 
registry of American ships. 


Trend Reversal 


Neat reversal of a trend common 
here since 1945 was noted when a newly 
arrived plant announced it will par- 
tially “reconvert’’ from kitchen gadget 
manufacturing to military products. 
Metal Textile Corporation of Roselle, 
N.J., acquired a site here and simul- 
taneously launched plans for manufac- 
ture of metal and asbestos heat-insulat- 
ing blankets for jet aircraft engines. 
It will also continue to make pot and 
pan scouring pads. The Chamber of 
Commerce, which boosted the move 
along, termed it a ‘‘wise selection, by 4 
manufacturer, of Los Angeles as a plant 
location from which he can give better 
service to the Western customer.”’ 


Southern California pride, already 
tender from the indignities of a highly 
“unusual” snowstorm last winter, has 
just welcomed ending of its longest 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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NOW AVAILABLE ««-« this New, Complete Guide 


for Users of Industrial Chemicals 


Once again General Chemical of- 
fers its outstanding Products Book 

. . an invaluable reference and 
guide for every buyer of industrial 
chemicals and those who direct 
their use in research and manufac- 
ture. 

Here are 176 pages packed with 
facts and figures on the products 
which General Chemical produces 
for the process indus- 
tries. It gives pertinent 
data on their physical 
properties, uses, pack- 
aging, shipping regula- 
tions, etc. Also covered 
are General’s new or- 
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ganic chemicals for industry and 
agriculture as well as its broad and 
varied line of fine chemicals for 
process use. 

As in the past, the reader has an 
extensive “reference section” to 
draw upon for technical data. At 
his finger tips are 65 pages of 
tables, charts and factors of lasting 
practical value .. . many of which 

are not available else- 
where! Included, too, is 


the latest comprehensive informa- 
tion on handling and storing major 
industrial chemicals. 

Every qualified buyer or user of 
industrial chemicals should have 
the General Chemical Products 
Book on his desk. You will refer to 
it continuously ... and you will 
come to depend upon it for authen- 
tic information. For your copy, 
send request on your business 
letterhead to: 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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experience looms large 
WHEN WESTERN INDUSTRY BUYS CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


Experience is a big factor in the designing of conveying equipment 
for handling light or heavy materials. There is no place for trial and 
error methods. Conveyers, like other production machinery, should be 
designed and built to do the job required. 

The energy of Mathews Engineers is directed to the problems of light 
and heavy industry—to handling loads weighing as much as 50,000# 
or as little as a few ounces. These Engineers have acquired years of 
experience in designing power and gravity conveyers and special con- 
veying machinery. This experience, and the facilities of a new modern 
plant, are available to the light and heavy industry of the western states. 
Plant Engineers responsible for efficient materials handling know that 
this experience represents real economy, and that it is the well-designed 
conveyer system that costs less in the long run. 


MATHEWS CONVEYERS 


GENERAL OFFICES ....... Mathews Conveyer Company 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION . . Mathews Conveyer Company, West Coast 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


CANADIAN DIVISION........./ Mathews Conveyer Company, Ltd. 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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season of importing Florida fruits and 
vegetables. Although this arrangement 
has been going on more or less secretly 
for years, unheralded by any trumpet- 
blowing, the frost havoc wrought by 
last winter's freeze has brought an un- 
precedented flow of motor trucks and 
refrigerated trailers bringing west- 
bound cargoes of bell peppers, egg- 
plant, sweet corn, squash, and green 
beans. On the return trip, of course, 
the trucks take lettuce, carrots, and other 
California produce for Florida distri- 
bution. 


Dry Spring 

Strangely, Antelope Valley, where 
the aircraft industry is beginning to 
throw out small tentacles looking for- 
ward to possible expansion of test work 
in the sparsely settled desert, is facing 
a dry spring which threatens what 
looked like a bumper crop of wheat. 
The heavy snows had brought fore- 
casts of an all-time record harvest, but 
spring rains were not forthcoming and 
farmers are worrying. Meanwhile, Los 
Angeles County is laying its plans for 
exploitation of the airport facilities it 
acquired from war surplus, hoping to 
stimulate development of various air- 
craft service industries and to encour- 
age major companies to use the facilities. 


While Arizona and Nevada this year 
have felt the effect of a much reduced 
tourist trade, lately so large a factor in 
business prosperity, new resources may 
be tapped to give its heavier industries 
new stimulus. 


Zinc Oxide Process 

Chemists and metallurgists, ever since 
the fabulous days of the Comstock Lode, 
have sought a way of profitably treat- 
ing zinc oxide ores abounding in some 
Nevada areas. Now the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines has developed what is believed 
2 satisfactory process. It will be put into 
operation by the Basic Reduction Com- 
pany, using facilities of the now state- 
owned Basic Magnesium plant. Initial 
capacity will be 200 tons daily. The 
plant is expected to be ready by mid- 
summer, accepting first only lead and 
zinc Ores containing a minimum of 20 
per cent metal. 


Early in May, while copper was 
plummeting more than 5 cents a pound 
on world markets, representatives of the 
Anaconda Company signed a 90-day 
option of 91 claims at Tombstone, once 
famous as ‘‘the town too tough to die.” 
By August 1 the copper giant must 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Associated products and skilled lubrication 
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VEEDOL 100% Pennsylvania Motor Oil 


Veedol Motor Oil is made exclusively 
from Bradford crude, the very finest 
of the Pennsylvania base stocks. Its 
extraordinary resistance to thicken- 
ing or thinning due to cold starting 
temperatures or high running heat 
provides easy starting and sure pro- 
tection for bearings, pistons and 
cylinder walls at all times. 





service are as near as your telephone 
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Veedol’s toughness means econo- 
my, by assuring maximum hours of 
service between drains. And today’s 
Veedol is additive treated, to help 
keep engines clean and guard against 
corrosion due to oxidation. Veedol is 
provided in S.A. E.Grades 10 to 70, 
to meet the requirements of any of 
your gasoline engines. 


TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
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Los Angeles 21, 1015 Santa Fe Ave. * SanFrancisco5,50 Hawthorne St.* Seattle 4, 1006 Lowman Bldg. 





avings on Your 


Special Threaded Parts 
use the KAUFMAN PROCESS 


and CLEVELAND (27 SERVICE 


You may be surprised to find how well and how 
economically your special fasteners and parts 
can be produced by the Kaufman Process. A 
cold forging process, it enables us to single or 
double extrude your parts, giving them added 
strength for their important job. A faster proc- 
ess, it enables us to give you prompt delivery, 
once your schedules are set. It pays you to send 
your blue prints and specifications for estimate. 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY 
2917 East 79th Street © 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 








ORIGINATORS OF THE 


KAUFMAN Naso PROCESS 


Specialists for more than 30 years in 


CAP SCREWS, SET SCREWS, MILLED STUDS 


Ask your jobber for Cleveland Fasteners 
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make up its mind whether or not it will 
sponsor rebirth of the tiny mining com- 
munity. 


Sparking the hope is an optimistic 
report by a University of Arizona en- 
gineer to the U. S. Geological Survey, 
revealing that water conditions there 
are almost identical with those at Bis- 
bee, where a remarkable comeback re. 
sulted from installation of pumping 
shafts. 


Tombstone’s development was 
pinched off in 1911, after nearly 
$50,000,000 in mineral had been ex- 
tracted, when water at the 500 to 1000- 
foot levels swamped the workings, de- 
spite huge steam pumps which took out 
as much as 7,500,000 gallons every 24 
hours. Diamond drilling this summer 
will tell whether the prize — at fast- 
declining prices for the red metal—is 
worth applying modern big-scale pump- 
ing techniques, giving this corner of 
Arizona a burst of prosperity. 


Meanwhile, Arizonans are hoping 
that the southern part of the state at 
last may prove up as an oil producer. 
A wildcat well at Willcox reportedly 
has encountered showings of oil and 
gas below the 6000-foot level. 


Pike Drilling 
Shares Ideas 


Under the incentive management and 
profit sharing plan, by which ‘Thomas 
P. Pike Drilling Company of Los An- 
geles, operate their business, employees 
are encouraged to contribute ideas for 
labor saving devices and more efficient 
operation. 


Workable suggestions are rewarded, 
usually, with a $10 to $100 bonus, in 
addition to their regular profit sharing 
in which all employees participate. In 
turn, Pike Drilling, after testing the 
value of such suggestions, shares them 
with other members of the industry. 


Wilbanks Vaughan, Pike Drilling 
catheadman, recently received a $100 
bonus for the following suggestion; 
that a metal boxlike container be in- 
stalled beneath all mud _ screens to 
gather sand from the mud system as 
it circulates. By thus eliminating the 
sand in the mixture, abrasive wear on 
the pumps, drillpipe, valves and fit- 
tings, has been cut down to a minimum, 
fewer repairs and replacements are 
necessary and the life of the equipment 
prolonged. 


The system has been tried and found 
satisfactory on two rigs of the Pike 
Drilling equipment, and the company 
now is installing the screens as stand- 
ard on all rigs. 
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The best heavy service Conveyor Belt Republic ever built! 
@ Mr. Succop, pictured above, will tell you that _ plies determined by your load conditions and other 
er from his experience price is not a good yardstick _ service factors. Cover thicknesses vary accordingly. 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 


Free ee 1s 


Eastern Manufacturers Seek Gold 
From Golden Western Markets 


Automobile builders and others step up Western activity; 
Plans aired for face-lifting San Francisco Bay; Area wage study. 


may seem, the slowing down of 

business activity from its 1948 
peak has not been accompanied by a 
decrease in interest on the part of east- 
ern manufacturers in establishing plants 
in this area. 

On the other hand, there has been 
quite a pick-up, and it appears that the 
next 12 months will see some more im- 
portant moves. While there has not 
been much recent publicity about au- 


S™: FRANCISCO—Strange as it 


tomotive parts manufacturing, neverthe- 
less there are indications that manu- 
facturers of some of the more important 
components may establish branch plants 
either in northern or southern Cali- 
fornia, rather than risk losing from 10 
to 15 per cent of their volume to West- 
ern manufacturers who may have their 
eyes on automobile parts. 

There seems to be feeling also that 
current business would pick up if radi- 
cal price reductions, say 15 per cent, 


® Fluid catalytic cracking unit of Avon, California. Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


were put in effect, that industry would 
come back into the market and do some 
buying under such an inducement, 
whereas price cuts of only one or two 
percent do not have much effect. 

An increase in automobile assembly 
on the Coast is reported by the Chrys- 
ler organization, with Plymouths being 
assembled at the San Leandro plant, 
where 800 people are now employed. 
The assembly line is being modified to 
handle both Dodges and Plymouths. At 
the Los Angeles assembly plant Dodge 
models will be added to the production 
of Plymouths, DeSotos and Chryslers. 

Renewed efforts are being made to 
get the government-owned aluminum 
reduction works at Riverbank reopened 
It has been shut down since the close 
of the war. Although the immediate 
aluminum market is off, the communi- 
ties interested in seeing the plant have 
hopes that the government could be in- 
terested in stockpiling. Two companies, 
Anaconda and American Smelting & 
Refining Co., have been reported in the 
past as interested in leasing or purchas- 
ing. Meetings of civic and chamber of 
commerce officials have been held to 
see what could be done to get action. 

The Central Valley Empire Associa- 
tion, which came into existence last year 
and has been active in promoting San 
Joaquin Valley development, recently 
listened to arguments for and against 
the Reber Plan for face-lifting San 
Francisco Bay. Louis Fox, Don Follett 
and Robert Wentz, managers of the San 
Francisco, Oakland and Stockton cham- 
bers of commerce, objected vigorously 
to the Reber Plan, but urged that the 
whole water supply for northern and 
Central California be studied. No in- 
vestigation has been made of the possi- 
bility of increasing the supply by draw- 
ing on the Klamath, Smith and other 
rivers in the extreme northern end of 
the state, it was pointed out by Mr. Fox. 

Water supply for the East Bay cities 
has been recently doubled by the com- 
pletion of a second aqueduct from the 
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Pardee Reservoir on the Mokelumne 
River, which brings 100,000,000 gal- 
lons daily by gravity flow. By installing 
booster pumps the capacity of the sec- 
ond aqueduct can be doubled. 

Repeal of the full train crew at the 
last election gave the Public Utilities 
Commission authority to allot the num- 
ber of brakemen needed for safety on 
freight trains, instead of having it fixed 
by statute, and the Commission is NOW 
holding hearings to determine just 
what is required. Railroad unions have 
complained that 800 brakemen were 
laid off when the so-called ‘‘featherbed- 
ding” law was repealed. The first hear- 
ing dealt with the Western Pacific, 
which was required under the old feath- 
erbedding law to use three brakemen 
on a 74-car train in the mountainous 
area between Keddie and Bieber. A. G. 
Perkins, senior transportation opera- 
tions supervisor for the commission, re- 
ported that two brakemen are now be- 
ing used on freights averaging 80 cars 
in length. He said that use of two brake- 
men made it impossible to give hand 
signals properly, nor to make proper 
inspections of the train while it is stand- 
ing or rolling slowly. 

The average Bay Area worker receives 
a weekly pay check of $63.27, more than 
double the 1939 weekly pay check of 
$30, and substantially greater than the 
average earnings of California workers 
(including those in the Los Angeles 
area), according to a special study of 
average weekly earnings of workers in 
the nine Bay Area counties issued by 
the San Francisco Bay Area Council. 
The average was $63.03, as compared 
with $61.09 average weekly earnings for 
California factory workers, and $60.64 
in Los Angeles, the State’s other major 
industrial area. Detailed comparison is 
as follows, for March, 1949: 

Los Angeles 
Bay Area Area State 
Food ....-$58.79 $57.19 $56.63 
Textiles 3 We 53.66 52.62 
Printing & Publish. 82.32 77.21 78.80 
Chemicals 64.64 60.82 63.43 
Petroleum 74.25 71.66 73.25 
Leather . 53.64 51.21 51.70 
Furniture 60.03 57.82 57.74 
Iron & Steel . 63.91 61.85 62.80 
Electrical Mach. 58.56 $7.42 60.19 
Other Machinery.... 63.02 63.52 63.20 
Auto. & Equipment 66.67 65.70 66.02 

The Council points out that these 
higher wage scales have not affected the 
growth of the Bay Area industrially, as 
it has run neck-and-neck since the war. 

More than 500 San Francisco appren- 
tices in 39 different trade classifications 
will receive journeymen ratings in pub- 
lic mass graduation ceremonies at San 
Francisco's Civic Auditorium July 19. 
Sponsored by the San Francisco Labor 
Management Committee, the  cere- 
monies will mark the first such mass 
graduation of apprentices in the city 
since before the war. 
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DY mea oe a 
PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


To know what's developing in Modern 
Materials Handling, see the exhibit at 
the 2nd Western Packaging Exposition 
sponsored by the Industrial Truck Divi- 
sion of the Clark Equipment Company 
and its West Coast dealers: Robert H. 
Braun Co., Los Angeles, Glen L. Codman 
Co., Oakland, Preston Faller Co., Seattle, 
and A. J. Ilsaacsen, Jr., Salt Lake City. 

It will demonstrate how modern 
industry is getting faster production at 
tt aor ae 

You'll see Clark fork-lift trucks ‘on the 
job'’'—both gas-powered and electric 
battery-powered, equipped with attach- 
ments specially designed for specific 
handling operations like yours. You'll 
understand when you see this exhibit, 
why Clark has "‘stolen the show” at all 
three of the National Materials Handling 
Expositions—and why Clark is Number 
atelier 


GOOD REASON TO GO fO THE 
PACKAGING SHOW—SEE CLARK 


ARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY sartce creek 28 MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 


Co-Op Groups of Small Timber 
Operators Urged to Keep Pace 


Sustained yield programs necessary to provide perpetual growing 
crop; Government survey shows possible use of 90,000 more men. 


ACIFIC NORTHWEST — If the 
P forest products indusiries of the 
Pacific Northwest are to endure 
on anything like their present scale, the 
smaller timber owners and processors 
must match the sustained yield or “tim- 
ber crop” programs of the big operators 
by forming cooperative groups of their 
own, according to Fred Brenne, man- 
ager of the Eugene Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

These sustained yield programs pro- 
vide a perpetual crop of growing tim- 
ber which the big operators can process 
in their own mills, he points out, but 
the rest of the industry cannot develop 
any stable source of supply if it re- 
mains disorganized. The situation now 
being faced is typified in the results of 
a recent mill survey in Lane County, 
Oregon, as follows: 


Only two out of 238 mills were on a 
permanent production basis, although 
in 1947 this county harvested more tim- 
ber than any other county in the United 
States. 

Three mills thought they might be 
able to operate on a permanent basis. 

Forty-eight said they were “long- 
term operations. 

Eleven mills expected to run from 
five to ten years. 

134 mills might last from one to four 
years. 

Forty had so little timber in sight they 
expected to be finished within a year. 

“The 90 mills in the same county in 
1940 did not use up the annual growth,” 
says Mr. Brenne, ‘but the addition of 
148 mills, chiefly short term, now cre- 
ates a forest depletion of twice the 
growth and menaces the stability of the 
entire industry in the county. 


® Locomotives in process of repair at Great Northern shops, Hillyard, Washington. 


“Admittedly these new mills have 
no future. Without forest resources of 
their own, they contribute no timber 
growth and can exist only at the ex- 
pense of reducing the over-all supply. 
The sawmill capacity of many other 
lumber centers in the West frequently 
exceeds the total sustained growth ca- 
pacity of adjacent public and private 
forests under present standards of utiliz- 
ation.” 

One form of cooperation that he sug- 
gests is with the major company in the 
area. One large organization operating 
on a sustained yield basis, he reports, 
has increased its utilization to a point 
where it now sub-contracts logging to 
a larger number of small operators than 
ever before. 

Another form is the cooperation of 
small interests, pooling timber and 
plants, hiring a competent supervisor or 
consultant and dividing the proceeds. 
One of the necessities of such a set-up 
would be different types of manufactur- 
ing plants, so that all the timber can 
be processed to secure the highest value 
from each type of raw material. 


An Example 

An example of more complete wood 
use is that of a company operating on 
a cooperative sustained yield basis which 
recently added a fibre board plant. This 
plant produced some 200 carloads of 
material in its first year, operating solely 
on by-products which were formerly 
unused, or of no value except for fuel. 
This extra plant now provides year- 
round work for 330 men without cut- 
ting a single extra tree. 

A recent government survey esti- 
mates that full utilization of timber in 
the Douglas fir region of the Pacific 
Northwest could employ 90,000 more 
men. This is based on recovery of wood 
in thinnings, in the use of culls, in 
more intensive manufacturing of fin- 
ished products and in refinement in 
pulp processing. 
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Where logging employs 3.4 men for 
a given unit of logs, conversion into 
rough lumber adds 3.7 men, but better 
utilization for paper could add 11 men 
and employ about 12.5 men to the 
original number of loggers. But these 
high utilization plants are expensive, 
Mr. Brenne points out, and cannot be 
built by temporary owner-operators. 

The Union Pacific has had another 
setback in its attempt to provide such 
low rates on petroleum products from 
Salt Lake to points in Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington that Standard 
Oil will find it unnecessary to build a 
pipeline from its new Salt Lake re- 
finery to the Northwest. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which on April 
4 suspended the trainload rates, now 
has suspended a second set of rates for 
single carload shipments. Meanwhile it 
is conducting an investigation of the rate 
situation. 

Truck and barge lines in the Pacific 
Northwest who have been hauling pe- 


troleum and petroleum products to the | 
Inland Empire from Portland were the | 


complainants against Union Pacific. The 
railroad says that if Standards builds a 
pipeline, the traffic will be lost for all 
time to both the railroad and other 
forms of for-hire transportation. 


Montana Power Co. is endeavoring 
to fight off invasion of its territory by 
Bonneville Power Administration. Bon- 
neville is asking Congress for $2,702,- 
000 to start construction of a line from 
Spokane to Kerr and Anaconda in Mon- 


tana, and for $598,000 for another line 


from Hungry Horse Dam to Kerr. 


J. E. Corette, Jr., vice president of the 
power company, told a senate sub-com- 
mittee on appropriations that these lines 
would ultimately cost $33,000,000 and 
would be merely the beginning of an 
extensive federally owned transmission 
system in Montana. He said that the 
territory to be served already had an 
ample supply of power. Paul J. Raver, 
Bonneville administrator, asserted that 
engineers of the Montana Power Com- 
pany, in cooperation with Bonneville 
engineers, reported last year that the 
two lines should be constructed. 


Canned salmon from the United 
States is too high priced a food for Eu- 
ropean countries to purchase in their 
ECA programs, Representative Walter 
Norblad of Oregon has been advised by 
Paul Hoffman, ECA administrator. Nor- 
blad had asked reconsideration of a 
$7,150,000 purchase of canned salmon 
by the United Kingdom. He also re- 
ported that following publication in 
Eastern newspapers of his protest, he 
received several letters from individuals 
objecting to the high price of U. S. 
canned salmon. 
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T-12 INSTANT START 
Slimline INDUSTRO-LITE 


This new instant start Slimline 
INDUSTRO-LITE is just one of many Smoot-Holman 
developments in the field of lighting 
— 425 ma. with more lumens per foot. 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 


Continental Divide 





Rocky Mountain Region Becoming 
Increasingly Industrialized 


Between business, tourists, and airlines operations, prosperity 
looks to be in full swing with no serious drop in immediate sight. 


[) oon One of the most pro- 
nounced trends in industrial de- 
velopments of the Rocky Moun- 
tain area is the current Arkansas Valley 
upswing centering at Pueblo, Colorado. 
It isn't just in the steel city, but in a 
vast area extending up and down the 
river and also up and down the front 
range of the Rockies north and south 
from Pueblo. 


Pueblo itself is busy as a bird dog 
with its big Minnequa plant of Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company, always Col- 
orado’s biggest industrial payroll and 
getting bigger year by year. In addition, 
the new Triplex Corporation piston 
plant now is getting into production that 
will reach its maximum output of 8,- 


000,000 aluminum pistons a year within 
another 12 months. Most of the pistons 
are for Ford and other big motor car 
manufacturers rather than for sale as 
replacement parts. Using a dozen build- 
ings of the war-born Pueblo Air Base, 
the Triplex plant is one most visitors 
to the city would never notice at all. 
Several other promising industries are 
developing at the old air base and else- 
where in Pueblo proper. 


A few miles up the shallow Arkan- 
sas from Pueblo is the huge Portland 
plant of the Ideal Cement Company, 
where a handful of men are turning out 
unheard-of quantities of cement in an 
operation that is practically automatic. 
Another 10 miles and the famous fruit 


® A Noble batching plant, powered by G-E electric drive located near the aggre- 
gate pile at the Granby Pumping Plant site of the Colorado Big Thompson project. 





orchards of the Florence area all but 
conceal the coal mines and oil wells 
that have stabilized the economy of the 
district for many years. 


Canyon City, just beyond at the 
mouth of the Royal Gorge, now is get- 
ting adjusted to a string of new small 
industries attracted in a recent cam- 
paign. At the other end of the canyon 
that has become one of the West's great- 
est tourist attractions is Salida, railroad 
junction point and center of many small 
but flourishing industrial activities. 
Leadville, glamorous kingpin of the 
early gold mining camps and center of 
much lead-zinc mining today, continues 
on its unhurried way with the nearby 
Climax Molybdenum mine pouring its 
huge payroll into the town’s cash 
registers. 


Or go down the Arkansas toward 
Kansas from Pueblo, and you'll find 
not just an agricultural wonderland but 
also industrial growth. Latest of these 
is the new truck body factory at Lamar, 
being built by Midwest Works, Inc., a 
Kansas company, to provide beet beds, 
wheat beds, custom jobs—all sorts of 
specialized bodies for trucks. 


Go-Getters 
South of Pueblo is Walsenburg, 
Aguilar and Trinidad — coal mining 


country that recently copped some head- 
lines by organizing to fight for a syn- 
thetic fuels plant. Somewhere in that 
area there is oil, too; at least the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corporation which 
long ago acquired several huge Mexi- 
can land grants is having those lands 
tested by various large oil companies on 
deals that may open up something new. 


Masculine Pueblo’s feminine neigh- 
bor to the north is beautiful Colorado 
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Springs, enjoying its usual summer 
rush of tourists to the Pike’s Peak coun- 
try but taking these fair-weather visitors 
with a new bit of perspective. Industry 
has found the Pike’s Peak area, and 
new plants are being put up all over 
the place. 


Beautiful Broadmoor 

As the very rich discovered long ago, 
life is at its best in the Broadmoor-Colo- 
rado Springs area, and now canny in- 
dustrialists are finding that they might 
as well settle down and live there and 
give their employees the same break. 
When a Denver real estate firm build- 
ing 250 houses in Colorado Springs 
primarily for Nestle’s Chocolate em- 
ployees was told Nestle’s plans for the 
move west weren't progressing as fast 
as had been hoped, the real estate com- 
pany’s men just grinned and said it 
wouldn't matter, plenty of other people 
want the houses. 


Flying Freight Cars 


A lot of formerly out-of-the-way 
places in the mountain states now are 
within half an hour or an hour of a 
major supply point like Denver, Al- 
buquerque, Salt Lake City or Billings. 
What this means to passengers is pret- 
ty well known, but a greater measure 
of its significance is seen in the new 
speed with which freight and express 
is handled. 


On a feeder line flight last month 
from Salt Lake City to Casper and Bill- 
ings, we noticed some of the heavy stuff 
taken to formerly isolated Kemmerer 
and Riverton, Wyoming. Parts for oil 
drilling rigs, boxes of unidentified mer- 
chandise, automobile and tractor gear 
of one sort and another, not to mention 
1,400 baby turkeys in 14 good-sized 
crates. 


Criss-Cross Network 
This was a flight of Challenger Air 


Lines, which has sewn a criss-cross pat- 
tern of flights all over Wyoming and 
connecting with major air lines at Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City and Billings as well 
as hitting Casper, Cheyenne, all of 
which have had air passenger and 
freight service for a long time. But 
Challenger’s scheduled daily DC-3 
flights really open up the rich Big Horn 
Basin of northern Wyoming with stops 
every few hours at Worland, Greybull 
and Powell. 


Similarly, the great Wing River Ba- 
sin is opening up like a flower, now that 
Riverton and Lander are on scheduled 
air runs. Between Riverton and Rock 
Springs you fly the old Oregon Trail, 
crossing South Pass more comfortably 
than the Meekers and the Mormons and 
the "49ers made it. Also you fly right 
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Glendale 


MAILLER 
SEARLES, Inc. 


West Coast Representative 


ALVEY CONVEYOR 
Mfg. Co. 
for expert 


treatment of your 


conveyor problems 


the word for every conveyor need 


Call your nearest Mailler Sear- 
les office for plant transport 
survey recommendations and 
estimates by experts in the con- 
veyor field... Men who can 
“think through” your particular 
problem, because they are spe- 
cialists who have “lived through” 
the plant transport problems of 
diversified industry. 





GRAVITY ROLLER VERTICAL 
BELT LIVEROLLER WHEEL 


CHAIN APRON INCLINED 


PUSHER BAR BELT TABLE 
TELESCOPIC SECTIONS 
You'll find Alveyors* in Amer- 
ica’s leading bottling plants, 
dairies, breweries, factories and 
warehouses. The Mailler Searles 


coast offices are listed below. 


* trademark 


MAILLER SEARLES, INC. « WEST COAST OFFICES 


300 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE HEMLOCK 1-8171 


1412 N. W. 14th AVENUE 
PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
TELEPHONE BROADWAY 2822 


ALVEY CONVEYOR MFG. CO. 


805 NORTH BRAND BLVD. 
GLENDALE 3, CALIF. 


TELEPHONE CHAPMAN 5-3656 


FOOD INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT CO., District Associates 

3222 WESTERN AVENUE 
SEATTLE 99, WASHINGTON 
TELEPHONE ALDER 3390 





a 


* 3215 S. BROADWAY « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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past the world’s deepest oil well—Su- 
perior Oil Company's Unit 1 on Pacific 
Creek near Farson—now past 20,000 
feet and chugging right ahead with a 
million-dollar National 160 rig that per- 
forms minor miracles every minute of 
the day and night. 


Thriving Business 
What Challenger Air Lines is doing 
to open up the formerly-isolated com- 
munities of Wyoming, north of the Un- 
ion Pacific, tracks is being duplicated 
southward through Colorado, New 
Mexico and Utah by an affiliated com- 


pany, Monarch Air Lines. Here again, 
not only passengers but all sorts of in- 
dustrial, mining and commercial freight 
make up a good portion of the cargo 
on every flight to such places as Du- 
rango in the thriving San Juan Basin, 
Gallup, Grand Junction, Glenwood 
Springs, Montrose- Alamosa, Salida and 
Leadville. By the time this appears in 
print, north eastern Utah's oil-rich 
Unitah Basin will be opened up with an 
authorized Challenger stop at Vernal, 
near Rangely Field. These feeder lines 
perform an important function, helping 
rather than hurting the big airlines that 


. every size, shape or wire. 


4 Write for complete new catalog. 


California Spring 


COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Spring Headquarters of the West since 1923 
1746SO. LOS ANGELES ST.* LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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serve the region so well, includin 
United, Western, Northwest, TWA, 
Continental and Braniff. 


More Water Coming 

It has been a wet season, surprisingly 
enough, in Salt Lake City, Denver and 
most points in the central Rocky Moun- 
tain region (while Montana is drier 
than usual even to the point of having 
a lot of people worried about crop pros- 
pects). But for the long-range situa- 
tion, there is assurance of water in many 
places—irrigation water—through the 
settlement, at long last, of disputes over 
Colorado River water. Maybe the word 
settlement is premature, but in general 
the long fight ended with the signing 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
Compact early in April by President 
Truman. 


Green Light 

Colorado's Western Slope can double 
its irrigated agriculture, the rapidly 
growing city of Grand Junction can in- 
crease its municipal water supply 
through the Collbran project, the oil 
shale plants at Rifle have a go-ahead, 
wood-pulp manufacture with huge tim- 
ber reserves in the White River Na- 
tional Forest and others now can go 
ahead. Moreover, there will be plenty 
more for trans-mountain diversion pro- 
jects to move surplus water through the 
Continental Divide to help out the too- 
dry eastern slope. 


Greatest Project 

Greatest of these projects now ready 
to go is the Arkansas Valley-Gunnison 
project, but it means a lot to Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs and Denver water 
supply plans, too. The five-state Com- 
pact is one of the major achievements 
of the 20th century for the Rocky Moun- 
tain area. Western Colorado puts more 
water into the Colorado river than into 
all three of its eastern slope rivers, the 
Rio Grande, the Arkansas and both 
branches of the Platte. 


Who Takes the Cut? 

There's hell to pay in the nation’s 
most prosperous region — the high 
plains country from the Texas panhan- 
dle northward through parts of Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Montana and the Dakotas. 
High prices for wheat and other grains 
during the war years and since have 
caused this area to go hog-wild over 
grain production. Now the government 
says the crop must be cut back because 
too much grain is being produced. In- 
stead of having everybody cut down a 
bit, the official formula says everybody 
must go back to the pre-war status quo. 
That means murder to the economy of 
eastern Colorado, for example—or so 
it looks at this writing. 
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Air Cargo Institute 
Of California 

The Air Cargo Institute of California 
is now participating with Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Floral Association in a coopera- 
tive horticulture products air cargo re- 
search program. 


Tests are being made in the labora- 
tories of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
to determine how flowers withstand low 
pressures at high altitudes. The tests also 
cover the effects of temperature and 
humidity as encountered in air trans- 
portation. The equipment in these la- 
boratories makes it possible to simulate 
flight conditions and gain valuable in- 
formation on the effects of air trans- 
portation without involving unreason- 
able expenditures of money and the loss 
of valuable flowers. 


Sweet peas, carnations, daisies, stock, 
roses, orchids and gardenias are some 
of the flowers supplied by the Southern 
California Floral Association for test- 
ing under these conditions. 


Strawberries are being air shipped out 
of Fresno County at the rate of 50,000 
pounds a week. Shipments began April 
24th and are expected to continue for 
a period of ninety days. Up to May 3rd 
over 78,000 pounds of berries have been 
air shipped to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Washington and points in Western 
Canada. Strawberries are picked during 
the day, loaded aboard planes during 
the evening and are on the market 
shelves the following morning. 


Directory For 
Special Libraries 

The Special Libraries Association has 
announced the publication of a Pacific 
Coast Membership Directory. This busi- 
ness directory, the first of its kind, con- 
tains a complete listing of all business 
firms and other organizations maintain- 
ing libraries in Washington, Oregon, 
and California, and the names of the 
librarians and library staff. 


The Directory was released to coin- 
cide with the national convention of the 
Special Libraries Association in Los An- 
geles, June 11-18. This 40-year old na- 
tional organization of over 5000 busi- 
ness and technical librarians has not met 
on the West Coast since 1930. Margaret 
M. Rocg, librarian of Standard of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, and Margaret 
Hatch, librarian of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, San Francisco, are 
the West Coast members on the na- 
tional Board of Directors of Special Li- 
braries Association. The Directory may 
be purchased from H. L. Williams, 840- 
54th Street, Apt. B, Oakland, California 
at $1.00 per copy. 
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NEW TRISTAND VISE 


partly 108 TAY 


ReikealWB’s New 
Tristand is now your 
on-the-job work bench 





Legs fold in 
and chain for 
easy carrying. 
With new tray 

Tristand 

won’t fold up ... Trays available for 
in use. your old model Tristand. 







@ All your tools are ready at hand, with this new RitaIp 
work-saver pipe vise. Tool tray keeps them in easy reach— 
eliminates stooping, speeds up work. New Tristand is easy to 
set up and take down, tray attaches in a jiffy. Legs have rub- 
ber feet to prevent “creeping.” RiItzatp’s LonGrip tool-steel 
jaws have bulldog grip but are easy on polished pipe and 
tubing. Yoke vise, 2!" capacity; chain vise, 4.” Buy the new 
work-saver Ritato Tristand from your Supply House. 


WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 
THE RIDGE TOOL CO. ° ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Economic Soft Spots Start Showing 
As Price Spiral Slowly Unwinds 


Non-ferrous metal mining industry takes a jolt as prices 
for lead and zinc skid; Difficult wage negotiations ahead. 


ALT LAKE CITY—Economic soft 
S spots, which this area has been ex- 

pecting, and dreading, since the 
end of the war, are at last beginning 
to show up. 

And incidentally the psychological 
impact of anything suggesting a decline 
is greater on the business community at 
this point than it would have been 
immediately after the war. For while 
they might not consciously recognize the 
fact, many people had subconsciously 
convinced themselves they were on a 
one-way escalator—one that would keep 
moving up. 

At the moment the most conspicuous 
soft spot is the nonferrous metal min- 
ing industry. Mining economists have 
figured that the sharp drop in metal 
prices will reduce the gross income of 
Utah mines by $40,000,000 during 
1949. This isn’t peanuts for a state of 
this size. But on the other hand a good 
slice of that sum would have been gravy 
had it materialized. 

The general tendency in the industry 
is to reduce the work-week from 48 to 
40 hours to eliminate overtime. But in 
some operations, where pumping is 
necessary, this isn’t feasible because part 
of the overhead is continuous whether 
or not the ore is being taken out. Some 
of these mines will keep income above 
costs by mining higher grade ores and 
others will be forced to close down. 

Marginal operations, which have no 
ore that can be mined profitably at the 
present level of prices, will likewise 
be forced to suspend. One such is the 
Pacific Bridge Company's mill at Park 
City, which has been profitably retreat- 
ing old tailings for the past three years. 
The price drops for lead and zinc put 
this venture into the red and it has been 
shut down, with a loss of 55 jobs. 


But unless labor troubles develop, the 


outlook for the industry is not so dismal 
as the work-week cutbacks and _ scat- 
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tered shutdowns would indicate. One 
well informed source predicted that 
slump in prices would have a greater 
effect on production some years in the 
future than it will now. The immediate 
effect, he said, would be minimized by 
turning to the higher grade ores and 
slighting of development work. 

The outlook for the steel and allied 
fabricating industries is somewhat 
brighter. Irving S. Olds, chairman of 
the board of U. S. Steel Corporation, 
said during a recent visit here that he 
did not expect a cutback in the corp- 
oration’s Western operations in the fore- 
seeable future. The decline in demand 
for structural shapes and heavy plate is 
being offset at Geneva by boosting pro- 
duction of hot rolled coils. 

The Kaiser-Frazer Parts Company 
blast furnace at Ironton has been 
placed on a standby basis because of a 
shriveling demand but Mr. Olds as- 
serted that U. S. Steel expects to con- 
tinue operating its Ironton furnace. 

There has been some cutback at the 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Company 
plant at Ironton but fabricators in the 
Salt Lake area are still operating at a 
normal rate. The market for some prod- 
ucts in urgent demand a few months 
ago has slumped badly but other items 
are picking up. 

Retail trade, which fell substantially 
below the 1948 level during the first 
quarter, picked up in April and climbed 
a few points above the mark for the 
corresponding month of last year. 
Figures for May were not available at 
the time this was written but a spot 
check indicated that it fell below the 
1948 month. 


Another one of the brighter spots in 
the area is the oil industry. Explora- 
tion work is continuing in many parts 
of the state with encouraging results and 
Standard of California is going ahead 
with an expansion program at its recent- 


ly completed refinery in North Salt 
Lake. 

The American Gilsonite Company 
plans to complete its gilsonite pulver- 
izing plant at Bonanza the latter part 
of July. This is a new venture, involving 
the feeding of the gilsonite into the 
Rangely crude oil pipeline for transmis- 
sion to the Salt Lake refinery. 

The newest oil refinery in the area, 
a $300,000 plant of the Western States 
Refining Company, started operating 
early in May. 

An unsettling factor at the moment 
is the wage negotiations, which have 
been settled in very few instances. Some 
of the construction crafts are talking 
25 cents an hour increase and the con- 
tractors are saying they can’t go any 
higher. Some of the mine operators have 
asked for discussions regarding a de- 
crease. This is probably a tactical ma- 
neuver, so they can start negotiating on 
the question of how much instead of 
how much more. It has become some- 
thing of a habit to assume that the 
only direction wages can move is up. 
But any increase in that industry this 
year will serve to widen the marginal 
segment that can make the grade, and 
thereby decrease employment. 

Mine and smelter negotiations will 
no doubt be complicated by the bitter 
feud between the International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers and 
the Progressive Metalworkers commit- 

The latter is made up of local un- 
ions which seceded from MM&SW be- 
cause of alleged communist control. The 
state CIO recently came publicly to the 
aid of PMC by passing a resolution in 
annual convention calling upon the na- 
tional CIO to clean up the situation and 
set up one union for the industry. 

The division may strengthen the hand 
of the employers. But it could also work 
to make negotiations and agreements 
difficult. 
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HERE IS WHY WHITES THRIVE 
ON HARD WORK...LONGER 
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QUALITY FEATURES that 
make the big difference 


in truck earning power 





HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS aufo- 
matically adjust to valve expansion 
and contraction... eliminate tappet 
adjustment ... assure more accurate 
timing and efficient valve action... 
save on fuel and maintenance. 






EARNING POWER... in a motor truck 
-.. comes from its high quality 
plus its exact fitness for the work 


and made million-mile records 
commonplace in high mileage 
types of service. When price and 


it does. These two essentials— earning power are compared, the 


high quality and selectivity—are 
what make White Super Power 
the best investment you can make 
in truck transportation. Creative 
engineering has shaved dollars 
off their cost of maintenance... 
stepped-up their fuel economy 








FOR MORE 
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THAN 45 


advantages of an investment in 
White Super Power become ob- 
vious. Let your local White 
Representative show you how 
Super Power, correctly applied to 
your own business, will earn 


more, cost less. 





SODIUM COOLED VALVES are 
cool-running ... eliminate warping... 
permit higher compression ratios 
--. improve engine performance and 
save on fuel. Both valves and seats 
are stellite-faced for long life. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


Cleveland 1, Ohio, U. S. A. 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED « FACTORY AT MONTREAL 


YEARS THE 


GREATEST 


NAME IN 





TRUCKS 





967-M 


Tote Pans Handled 
By Lift Truck 

The width of the new tote pan lift 
truck being manufactured by Lyon Ray- 
mond Corporation, Greene, N. Y., isad- 
justed by loosening eight set screws and 
contracting or expanding the telescopic 
frame as required ; its lowered height is 
changed by raising or lowering the side 
plates which are fastened by four bolts. 
Its two-way adjustment allows it to be 
used with standard tote pans ranging in 
width from 8 to 24 inches. 


968-M 


Build Your 
Own Conveyor 

The Slider Bed Belt Type Conveyors, 
which are made in Chicago by the Co- 
burn-Foster Conveyor Company, are 
shipped to all parts of the country in a 
knocked down condition for erection as 
per engineered erection drawing accom- 
panying, with no additional engineering 
required. The conveyor, a streamlined 
belt-type, comes in lengths up to 100 
feet and widths of 8, 12, 18 and 24 
inches. 


969-M 


New Liquid Erases 
Typing Errors 

When a new type of typewriter rib- 
bon, called ‘‘Del-e-Tape,” is used, any 
typing errors made can be deleted with 
the use of its manufacturer's liquid eradi- 
cator. When a change is necessary, a 
word or whole sentence can be made 
to disappear by painting away the words 
with the liquid. The ribbons come in 
black, black and red and blue for all 
standard makes of typewriters, includ- 
ing electric ones. Aetna Products Co., 
New York. 
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970-M 
Nailing Machine 


Such large wooden assemblies as pal- 
lets and shipping crates can now be 
made with production-line efficiency 
with the new commercial nailing ma- 
chine made by Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. Machine is made to operate at 
120 strokes a minute, has a 24-nail 
drive, all-steel frame and adjustable nail 
feed. 


971-M 


Rotating Forks 
On Mercury Trucks 

A new assembly on the "Yak" and 
“Yank” fork trucks provides 180 de- 
grees rotation of forks in either right 
hand or left hand direction, and is pow- 
ered through the truck’s hydraulic pres- 
sure system. Control of the rotation is 
invested in a single handle adjacent to 
hoist and tilt handles on the dash. Mer- 
cury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


972-M 


Magnetic Pulley 
For Conveyor Belt 

The new magnetic pulley made by 
The Homer Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Lima, Ohio, was designed especially for 
the separation of tramp metals from 
products of such industries as textiles, 
food, chemicals and steel mills where 
tramp metal must be removed while ma- 
terial travels on conveyor belt. The 
pulleys can be used as either head end 
or idler pulleys and come in 57 stand- 
ard sizes. 


973-M 


Paint Available 
For Galvanized Metal 

New galvanized metal surfaces, such 
as those of Quonset and other steel 
buildings which heretofore have re- 
quired weathering or chemical treatment 
before successful bond could be ob- 
tained, can now be painted with a newly 
developed paint called ‘Quon-Kote.”’ 
The paint is specially compounded with 
linseed oil base to react chemically with 
the zinc on new galvanized surfaces to 
form a tightly-bonded protective coat 
without a primer. Paint comes in white, 
cream, red, green and gray. Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


For Your Convenience... 


Use this postage-paid card to obtain 
further information on products men- 
tioned on these two pages and on litera- 
ture listed on the following page... 


974-M 


Portable Tool 
Cuts Sheet Metal 

The “Nibblex” can make circular cuts 
in sheet metal with radii as small as 
one inch, and can get into places the 
average sheet metal power tool can’t 
reach. The tool is easily portable 
(weighs only 13 oz.) can be carried 
in the pocket and is designed to be fixed 
in the chuck of any 4"" motor in the 
same manner as a drill. Nord Interna- 
tional Corp., New York, N.Y. 


975-M 


Vibrating Screens Sift 
Out Foreign Matter 

Screening lumps and foreign objects 
out of flour, powdered coffee and sugar, 
flour and dust from macaroni, dewater- 
ing and screening chopped vegetables in 
dehydrating plants are some of the jobs 
done with the vibrating screens made 
by Syntron Company, Homer City, 
Penna. The screens come in various , 
models and meshes and are activated by 
the Syntron 'Vibra-Flow”’ vibrating mo- 
tor. 


976-M 


Roller-Type Machine 
Coats Any Flat Surface 

Strong Speed Coaters deposit a 
smooth, uniform coating of any desired 
color-thickness on materials of any 
length and up to 50 inches wide and 1 
inch thick. Machine is equipped with 
Neopreen 4” rolls, can coat up to 4020 
lin. feet per hour or 16,880 sq. feet 48” 
wide per hour, and anyone can learn 
to operate it, say manufacturers. In ad- 
dition to applying paint, machine can 
be converted to spreading glue or plastic 
protective coatings. L. R. Wallace & Co., 
Los Angeles. 
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Retractable Trouble Light 
Hangs from Wall, Ceiling 


Retracto-Reel is a retractable trouble 
light designed to be completely port- 
able, for use in factory, warehouse, 
workshop. The light is fully insulated 
and caged, and its retractable cord plays 
out easily and automatically locks at de- 
sired length; after use, a simple tug re- 
leases the ratchet and the lamp retracts 
to the reel. Lamp has a radius of 25 or 
45 feet from its reel rack. M. Black 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


978-M 


Caster Works 
Without King-pin 

A newly designed line of casters, 
which eliminates entirely the king-pin, 
locks the curved top of the fork be- 
tween the top and retaining plates so 
that the ball race sections, even under 
excessive overloads, remain properly 
aligned, assuring easy swiveling. 
Wheels come in several types: semi- 
steel with plain or roller bearings, 
plastic with plain or roller bearings, 
solid rubber with oilless bearings and 
vulcanized rubber with roller bearings. 
The Fairbanks Company, New Y ork. 


979-M 

Clamp Truck Handles 
Bulky Items 

The Baker Clamp Truck, designed 
for handling of such bulky items as oil 
drums, barrels, wood boxes, utilizes hy- 
draulically operated clamp arms to grip 
the load for lifting and transporting, 
eliminates need for loading onto skids 
— or for adjusting grabs, hooks 
and slings prior to moving. Clamps may 


be equipped with rubber insert blocks 
to permit carrying fragile items or to 
minimize slipping when handling me- 
talic items. Baker-Raulang Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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980-M 

Machine Clocks 
Performance Time 

The Hourmaster is a new instrument 
which records the number of hours any 
piece of machinery or equipment with 
moving parts has been operated. It con- 
verts revolutions per minute, from 1 
to 4,000, into hours of operation, and 
holds record cards for service, produc- 
tion and maintenance records. Barbour 
Stockwell Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


981-M 


New Line of 
Electric Hoists 

Wright Hoist Division, American 
Chain and Cable Company, Inc., Y ork, 
Penna., are putting out a new line of 
electric hoists in capacities from 1,000 
to 20,000 pounds. Equipped with push- 
button controls, ball bearing, fully en- 
closed NEMA motors, the hoists are 
furnished in lug, hook, plain or geared 
Timken trolley, mounted crosswise or 
parallel to runway beam. 


982-M 


Crawler Truck Converts 
To Hand Truck 

Trak-Truk, made by American Ma- 
chine Works, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin, 
moves on a four-wheel crawler base 
equipped with continuous rubber belts, 
for transporting heavy loads up and 
down stairs. When a general utility hand 
truck is desired, crawler base can be 
retracted and truck operated on the 
lower wheels like any standard two- 
wheel hand truck, with the belts act- 
ing as tires. Truck is 551/, in. high and 
24 in. wide. 


983-M 


Corrugated Pallet for 
Lift Trucks 

Automatic Transportation Company, 
Chicago, Ill., are now making a corru- 
gated metal pallet for use with a new 
push pull attachment on their Skylift 
electric fork trucks. The pallet has two 
sets of openings which permit the truck 
to lift the load and pallet together or 
to remove the load from the pailet. 
Manufacturers say combined use of the 
lift truck’s push-pull attachment and 
the special pallet makes it possible to 
perform a complete mechanized ma- 
terials handling operation without the 
problem of using pallets in transit. 


Newly Designed 
Hand Shear 

The Hobbs Manufacturing Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has recently an- 
nounced a newly designed hand shear, 
the “Jacques Universal Shear.’’ The new 
shear is available in a medium-size 
model up to 50 in. with welded steel 
base, and a heavy-duty model in 55 and 
60 inch sizes with heavily reinforced 
flame-cut base. The new machines are 
designed for accurate hand cutting of 
paper, rubber, mica, cardboard, asbestos, 
light metal and other materials. 


985-M 


Barrel Truck 
Has Safety Feature 

The construction of the new barrel 
and drum truck made by Thomas Truck 
& Caster Company, Keokuk, lowa, en- 
ables the truck to stand in an erect posi- 
tion when not in use, and thus elimi- 
nates the safety hazard involved when 
trucks of this type must lie on the floor 
lengthwise when not in use, or the time 
involved in stacking them against a wall. 
The new truck, which is the two-wheel 
type, weighs only 63 pounds and has 
a load capacity of 1000 pounds. 


986-M 


Ball Bearing Swivels 
Prevent Wire Kinking 

Twisting and kinking of the wire 
lines in strung hoisting blocks can now 
be prevented, say manufacturers, by us- 
ing Miller Angular Thrust Ball Bear- 
ing Swivels, made by General Machine 
& Welding W orks, Pomona, Calif. The 
swivels, when used on the dead end of 
strung blocks, are designed to correct 
the usual tendency of the line to crawl 
over, and the line follows the lead on 
the drum. 
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2570-L 


Lathing and Plastering Practices are eval- 
uated and recommendations for improving 
the construction of plastered walls and ceil- 
ings are made in a report now available from 
the Office of Technical Services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The 296-page report con- 
tains a description of, and conclusions ob- 
tained from, a study made at the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. The report is called 
“Standardized Lathing and Plastering Prac- 
tices” and is $3.50. 


2571-L 

information about Springs of all kinds is 
given in a new 40-page catalog printed by 
the Seaboard Coil Spring Corporation, Los 
Angeles. The catalog includes 10 pages of 
tables devoted to helical spring design and 
figuring of weights, material information 
stressing formula contents and tensile elastic 
limits is included, as well as specifications 
for ordering all types of springs. It should 
prove helpful as a reference work for en- 
gineers and spring buyers, to whom it is 
offered free. 


2572-L 

Nitralloy Steel—New 8-page engineering 
data bulletin describes Nitralloy, a special al- 
loy steel suitable for extreme wear and 
abrasion resistance. Included is table of Ni- 
tralloy compositions, hardness curves, me- 
chanical properties, information on nitrid- 
ing and heat treatment and typical applica- 
tions. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


2573-L 

Industrial Furnace Booklet—A new 8- 
page booklet covers a broad range of in- 
dustrial furnace equipment for a variety of 
industrial processes, like hardening, temper- 
ing, forging, metal melting, air heating, etc. 
The booklet explains how the different types 
of furnaces operate and is illustrated with 
many drawings. Surface Combustion Corp- 
oration, Toledo, Ohio. 


2574-L 


Instruments for Measuring Temperatures 
of generators, motors, condensers, transform- 
ers, etc., are listed in a new 35-page catalog, 
which should be of interest to all those re- 
sponsible for the safe operation of electric 
power equipment. The catalog, ND4-33-461, 
is put out by Leeds & Northrup Company, 
4934 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, Penna. 


2575-L 
improved Employee Relations—The new- 
est checklist of publications put out by the 
American Management Association, New 
York, lists a number of publications of in- 
terest to all executives directly or indirectly 
concerned with employee relations. Some of 
the titles listed are “Industrial Relations 
Under the Taft-Hartley Law,” ‘Rating and 
Training Executives and Employees,” “How 
to Develop Competent Supervision,” ‘‘Incen- 
tives and Work Standards in the Office.”” The 
checklist also contains an order form for 
ordering any of its publications. 

2576-L 
Electric Mand-and-Face Dryers — Pur- 


chasers of equipment for shops and plants 
where the workers come in contact with large 
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amounts of grease, oil or chemicals will be 
interested in a new eight-page brochure de- 
scribing an electric hand and face dryer for 
plant washrooms, designed to dry hands or 
face in 30 seconds or less. The booklet con- 
tains numerous photographs of typical instal- 
lations of the dryers. The Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Company, North Chicago, Ill. 


2577-L 


The Tipp Toter, a portable belt conveyor on 
wheels which can be clamped straight or at 
an angle, the Tipp Any-Angle, a steel tilting 
conveyor for floor-to-floor loading, the Tipp 
power freight ladder for lifting of ware- 
house loads, and other convenient materials 
handling devices are described in an eight- 
page bulletin just made available by Triangle 
Equipment Company, Inc., Nutley, New Jer- 
Sey. 


2578-L 

Which Lift Truck Do You Need—a tal! 
narrow one to go through narrow spaces, a 
hydraulic-type one for ease of operation, a 
light one even the women in the plant can 
handle? The new Barrett Bulletin 4883 de- 
scribes in detail their line of hand lift-trucks 
in capacities from 1,000 to 15,000 pounds. 
‘The 28-page booklet includes design draw- 
ings and specifications. Barrett-Cravens Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


2579-L 

Carbide-Tipped Tools—A new folder re- 
leased by Super Tool Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, describes their line of standard 
carbide tipped tools for turning, boring, fac- 
ing and threading; seven types of stocked 
tools, both and left and right hand, are in- 
cluded in the booklet, with their sizes and 
prices. 


2580-L 

Cellophane Booklet—To help customers of 
Sylvania Division, American Viscose Corp- 
oration, New York, better to understand the 
various types of cellophane the company 
manufacturers, the Division has issued a 
“Characteristics and Uses” brochure, which 
lists the types of cellophane manufactured, 
describes each type and gives a brief state- 
ment of “general uses.”’ 


2581-L 


Drum Finishing Equipment Folder — 
Eclipse Air Brush Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, are distributing a new four-page 
folder giving details about their manual and 
automatic drum finishing units. Equipment 
described includes a drum rotating unit, a 
semi-automatic drum painter, which paints 
and stripes up to 450 drums per hour and 
an automatic chime painter. 


2582-L 
Wheel and Roller Conveyors Described— 
Metzgar Company Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
claim that a gravity conveyor is only as good 
as its wheels and bearings, have issued an 
interesting 4-page brochure containing large 
close-up cross section drawings of their 
Labyrinth Ball Races, a drawing of their 
metal rollers cut away to show their con- 
struction, and photographs of one of their 
installed conveyor systems at different points 
in its travels through the plant. 


2583-L 
Care of Batteries — Battery purchasers 
users and maintenance men will be interested 
in a new 40-page pocket-size handbook on the 
care of motive-power batteries. The book has 
sections on care and operation, maintenance 
and repairs, parts and technical data, and in- 
cludes photographs and illustrations. It is put 
out by The Gould Storage Battery Corpora. 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 


2584-L 


New Bulletin on Stationary Batteries— 
Gould Storage Battery Corporation, Trenton, 
New Jersey, announces a new 16-page Catalog 
covering battery units for stationary serv. 
ice; descriptions of four complete lines of 
glass jar batteries, designed for standby serv. 
ice, emergency lighting, control, fire alarm, 
telephone, telegraph and other stationary ap. 
plications are included in the two-color book- 
let. 
2585-L 

“Required Equipment for Lubrication 
Control" is a new four-page circular issued 
by The Gerin Corporation describing equip- 
ment and method for testing the condition of 
lubricating oil. The circular describes sim- 
plified, accurate methods of measuring con- 
taminants like dirt, metal particles, other 
sediment through the use of the company's 
portable oil inspection kit. 


2586-L 

Townmotor Job Study No. 85—This in- 
teresting job study, just published by Town- 
motor Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, takes 
the reader through a farm tractor plant to 
show how they solved their materials han- 
dling problems and speeded up production 
through use of the Towmotor fork lift trucks 
and accessories. 


2587-L 

“For Low Cost Metal Parts" is the title 
of Bulletin 4803, recently published by The 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Company, 
Mount Gilead, Ohio. It discusses in detail 
the advantages of hydraulic die-casting as a 
means of producing precision metal parts 
quickly and inexpensively and describes speci- 
fic jobs produced in this manner. 


2588-L 

The Five-Ton Mobile Crane manufactured 
by the Hyster Company, Portland, Oregon, 
is described in a new four-page bulletin, 
which gives the story of it in action on jobs 
in the United States, Brazil, South Africa, 
Sweden and the Fiji Islands in moving many 
types of heavy and bulky objects. 


2589-L 


“Corrosion-Resistant Piping Materials" 
describes the complete Crane line of valves, 
fittings, fabricated piping and pipe coils, de- 
signed to meet a wide range of corrosive con- 
ditions. The 32-page circular also contains 
eight pages of condensed recommendations, 
description of alloy materials and a corrosion 
questionnaire. Crane Company, Chicago, Ill. 


2590-L 

How to Repair a Roof—Stonhard Roof Re- 
surfacers are described in a four-page booklet 
which lists the properties and advantages of 
both the plastic and the liquid type and also 
includes brief descriptions of their other 
products for repairs to various types of floors 
and to concrete surfaces. 


2591-L 
New Chemical Discoveries—New things 
being done with chemicals, as well as new 
products and bulletins of interest to users 
of chemicals are detailed in U. S. I. Chem- 
ical News, available from U. S. I. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., New York. 
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A service for all management levels . . . current literature surveyed and 
appraised by the faculty of the School of Management, Golden Gate College 


Job Horizons 
By LloydG. Reynolds and Joseph Shister 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1949, 
$2.25. 

How do workers locate and select 
new jobs ? On what basis do they choose 
one job instead of another? What de- 
termines whether the worker will stay 
on the job after he is hired? On what 
basis does he decide whether the job is 
good or bad? What things about the 
job are most likely to make him dis- 
satisfied to the point of quitting? How 
important are wages? What are work- 
ers’ occupational plans and ambitions? 
What methods of self-advancement do 
workers use, and what are the chief ob- 
stacles they encounter? 

The social importance of these and 
similar questions and their bearing 
upon the entire subject of labor-man- 
agement relations are obvious. Every 
member of management has ready use 
for the answers. Yet, in many instances, 
management's information in this area 
is made up largely of opinion, specula- 
tion, and generalization based upon lim- 
ited personal observation. 


Recognizing the need and opportun- 
ity for betterment in this situation, Pro- 
fessors L. G. Reynolds and Joseph 
Shister of Yale University, with the 
help of a staff of assistants, set out to 
obtain the facts. Working under the 
auspices of the Yale University’s Labor 
and Management Center, of which Pro- 
fessor Reynolds is Associate Director 
and Professor Shister is Director of Re- 
search, they sought answers to these 
questions by making a study of a sam- 
ple group of workers in a medium-sized 
New England city. During the year 
1937 they interviewed about 800 work- 
ers selected to provide a cross-section 
of the manual workers in the commun- 
ity. The book Job Horizons is a prelim- 
inary report of their findings. 

While admitting the somewhat spe- 
cial nature of their sample, the authors 
present findings which to some will 
come as a surprise. For example, they 
find that although security of employ- 
ment is, as often stated, important to 
the worker in determining his satisfac- 
tion with his job, he is apt to attach 
greater importance to five other factors 
which are: physical characteristics of 
the job, degree of independence and 
control permitted him in doing his 
work, adequacy of his wages to cover 
living costs, fairness of treatment by 
employer, and personal interest in the 
work aie 
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The study also revealed that, whereas 
management is making considerable 
progress toward more scientific person- 
nel practices, most manual workers de- 
cide such essential matters as choosing 
their first job, and seeking improvement 
in their job status, wholly on the basis 
of chance. The need for constructive 
effort in this area is apparent and is in 
itself an excellent subject for further 
study and report. It is anticipated that 
the authors will have more to say about 
it in the final analysis of their data which 
will be presented in book form in about 
a year’s time. 

In 101 well enngrens amply il- 
lustrated by charts and excerpts from 
interviews, the authors tell their story 
in sufficient detail to make this book an 
interesting record and a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the field of Human Rela- 
tions. 

Reviewed by: 
HAROLD E. ATKINSON 


Lecturer in Human 
Relations 


Workers Wanted 
By E. William Noland and E. Wight 
Bakke. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1949, $3.00. 

Specifically this book seeks answers 
to such questions as (1) What causes 
an employer to choose a given worker? 
(2) How does the firm go about mak- 
ing the selection? (3) What is an ‘Ideal’ 
common laborer, or clerk, or executive 
and administrative assistant? (4) What 
are sources of potential labor and how 
are they actually used ? 


To get these answers a research pro- 
ject studied the employment situation 
in New Haven, Connecticut, and Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. A 170-page run- 
ning commentary on the results of this 
project makes up the body of the book 
and the data which supports the story 
have been placed in readable form at 
the conclusion of the presentation. 


There are many very interesting de- 
velopments in this document, for cer- 
tainly it is a record of more than just 
employment statistics. The authors tell 
us at the beginning that the basic objec- 
tive is centered in “the development of 
principles of human behavior and rela- 
tions which accurately reflect the na- 
ture of human beings and the impact of 
conditioning forces and factors upon 
their behavior. . . . In every case we 
are seeking to answer the basic ques- 
tion, Why in this situation do men be- 
have as they do? What motivated and 


shaped their observed action?” To this 
objective the work has clung faithfully. 

Provocative statements abound in it. 
For example, “Character is considered 
more important for office workers than 
for shop workers (in New Haven),” or 
“We are convinced that this problem 
of integration of the whites and Negroes 
in a team is the crux of the matter and 
that the other reasons (‘‘unreliable,”’ 
“lazy,”’ “irresponsible’”’) are reinforce- 
ments. 

Or “. . . it is certain that, however 
important risk taking may have been in 
the functions of the managers of firms 
in these two cities, its importance was 
equalled by that of risk reducing.” 

Or “In this day of emphasis on equal 
pay for equal work, however, very lit- 
tle evidence was found of an attempt 
to obtain workers who would work for 
less because their bargaining position 
was weak. The interest seems to lie in 
the direction of obtaining the greatest 
productive and teamwork capacity for 
wages which going standards demand.” 

This is a really good book on a phase 
of the social scene which merits much 
more attention. Let us hope that further 
and more penetrating studies will fol- 
low this pioneering effort. 

Reviewed by: 
C. LLtoypD THORPE 
Lecturer in Human 
Relations, Manufacturing 
& Production Manage- 
ment 


Handbook of Insurance 
By Clyde J. Crobaugh. Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 1949. 

This is the second edition of a com- 
prehensive reference book covering 
every phase of life and annuities, acci- 
dent and health insurance. It is a com- 
bination dictionary and encyclopedia, 
containing the meanings of more than 
4,000 insurance terms and their appli- 
cations, extracts from underwriters’ rul- 
ings, laws governing insurance con- 
tracts, legal citations, and the essentials 
of premium rates and payments. 


Advances in Sales Promotion Techniques 
American Management Association, 
New York, Marketing Series No. 76, 
1949. 

Includes: A proved plan for improv- 
ing the selection of salesmen. Revitaliz- 
ing a sales force to meet a competitive 
market. Sales promotion techniques in 
the changing market. 


Office Practices That Cut Costs 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1948 
Here are tested methods that can help 
reduce expense and increase efficiency 
in office management. Topics covered 
are filing methods, correspondence, 
forms, office appliances, layouts and 
lighting, communications, and handling 
of mail. 
Reviewed by: 
BERNA M. CARLSON 
College Librarian 
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Natural Gas 


Title: “The Miracle Flame.” 

Subject: Non-technical dramatization of the 
California natural gas industry. 

Length: 20 minutes. 

Supplementary Information: 16 mm. koda- 
chrome with sound. Available only in elev- 
en Western states. 

Available from: Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion, 447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 


Steel Wire 

Title: “Wire.” 

Subject: Description of manufacture of wire 
products—woven fence, barbed wire, nails 
and bale ties at Bethlehem plant. 

Length: 45 minutes. 

Supplementary information: 16 mm. sound 
color film. 

Available from: Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation, Publications Dept., 
20th and Illinois Sts., San Francisco 19. 


Engineering 

Title: “The Hidden World.” 

Subject: Picture-dramatization of the import- 
ance of the profession of engineering in 
contributing to better living conditions. 

Length: 26 minutes. 

Supplementary Information: 16 mm. sound 


color film, available for showing to en- 
gineering groups. 

Available from: Allis-Chalmers Manufact- 
uring Co., Advertising & Industrial Press 
Dept., General Machinery Division, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 


Nevada 

Title: ‘‘Nevada and Its Natural Resources.” 

Subject: Story of the development of the 
state’s rich mineral deposits and other nat- 
ural resources. 

Length: 31 minutes. 

Supplementary Information: 16 mm. Tech- 
nicolor sound film. 

Available from: Graphic Services Section, 
Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Penna. 


Materials Handling 

Title: “Materials Handling Newsreel, Issue 
No. 4.” 

Subject: Use of modern materials handling 
methods and equipment in six different 
types of installations. 

Length: 20 minutes. 

Supplementary information: 
white, for sound only. 

Available from: Advertising Department, 
Industrial Truck Division, Clark Equip- 
ment Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Black and 


Industrial Relations 

Title: “And In Return.” 

Subject: Film stresses fair play as the key 
to sound relationships between manage- 
ment and labor in the steel industry. 

Length: 45 minutes. 

Supplementary Information: Black-and- 
white sound film—may be bought or ob- 
tained on loan basis. 

Available from: J. C. Sears, c/o American 
Associated Consultants, Inc., 3315 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Time and Motion Study 

Title: “Mighty Labors.” 

Subject: Timestudy, Motion Study, Job 
Evaluation, Wage Incentives, Process 
Charting and Plant Layout, and the rela- 
tion of these industrial engineering sub- 
jects to each other. 

Length: 34 minutes. 

a “gad Information: Sound, color 

m. 

Available from: Film Laboratory, Industrial 
Engineering College, 3309 West Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Hand Tools 


Title: “The ABC of Hand Tools.”’ 

Subject: Proper handling of (Part 1) ham- 
mers, screwdrivers, pliers and wrenches, 
(Part II) files, saws, chisels, planes, drills, 
punches. 

Length: (Part 1) 18 minutes; (Part II) 15 
minutes. ‘ 

Supplementary Information: Technicolor 
sound film with animated Walt Disney car- 
toon characters illustrating the picture's 
text. 

Available from: General Motors Corpora- 
tion, 1526 Financial Center Building, 405 
Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. 





More For Your Money 

Golden State Company has developed 
a new method of manufacturing and 
dispensing ice cream whereby the serv- 
ings are larger in volume yet equivalent 
in weight to the standard servings now 
in general use. 

This latest wrinkle in merchandising, 
said to be one of the most important 
innovations in the ice cream industry in 
half a century, centers around the prod- 
uct called Golden State Redi-Serv, 
which will be marketed initially in Cali- 
fornia only. Packaged in individual pa- 
per souffle cups that can be released by 
finger pressure at the bottom of the 
cup, the product offers ice cream dealers 
a completely sanitary and streamlined 
dispensing operation for the first time. 

Cylindrical in shape, Redi-Serv fits 
into the standard ice cream cone, soda 
or fountain glassware. The product can 
also be served in its own container. Im- 
portant new techniques in the manufac- 
turing process make possible a product 
of smoother texture than that obtained 
by the current method of filling old- 
style containers. 

The machine which makes all this 
possible was developed in cooperation 
with Golden State engineers. Golden 
State has exclusive rights for the use of 
the machine in the areas served by its 
plants. 
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Paper Pallets Produced 
In Salt Lake City 

Western Paper Products Company, 
Salt Lake City, have been licensed by 
Addison-Semmes Corp., Racine, Wis- 
consin, to manufacture expendable pa- 
per pallets. Addison-Semmes, who are 
licensing manufacturers of corrugated 
board on the West coast to produce their 
pallet, have one made entirely of corru- 
gated board, with a compression 
strength of 5,000 pounds each, which 
they say will in some cases be able to 
carry 30,000 pounds. 

Edward Butts, Jr., at 1 Drumm Street, 
San Francisco, is the West coast repre- 
sentative for the licensing firm. 


1.F.T. Employment 

At its annual meeting to be held in 
San Francisco, July 10-14, The Institute 
of Food Technologists will operate an 
Employment Clearing House to bring 
together employers and food technolog- 
ists interested in new positions. Food 
Processors interested in using this serv- 
ice are invited to contact the Commit- 
tee on Employment at the time of the 
meeting. Registration of candidates for 
employment will begin Sunday and con- 
tinue throughout the sessions. Inquire 
at the I.F.T. Registration Desk at Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 


Shortcomings in 
Gas Appliances 

Why can’t water heaters be built 
square instead of round, so they will 
conform to the cabinets in close proxi- 
mity to them in areas where homes are 
built without basements? This was put 
up to the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
technical conference at Los Angeles in 
April by H. Vinton Potter, coordinator 
of promotion for the American Gas As- 
sociation. 

‘Do they have to look like skyscrap- 
ers, or could they be a bit more squatty 
so the flue in the basement can have 
the proper tilt for best operation ?’’ he 
also wanted to know. In addition, he 
suggested a remote control so the tem- 
perature could be changed by a dial in 
the kitchen rather than running down 
into the basement each time. 

As for gas ranges, he reported that 
non-tilt racks still tilt dangerously, that 
despite claims that the exterior surfaces 
of ranges are relatively cool some of 
them are hot in the wrong places, that 
grids on the burners need either a ma- 
terial that won't discolor or else can be 
discolored attractively before leaving the 
factory, that minute-minders are needed 
for a three-minute egg or the short op- 
eration required by a pressure sauce- 
pan, and “‘can we make gas cock handles 
that will stay on?” 
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Lessons For Today’s Problems in 
ILW.W. History in the West 


F HISTORY repeats itself, as the say- 
I ing goes, those puzzled with the 
problem of dealing with Commu- 
nists may find some food for thought 
in the manner in which the lumber in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest dealt 
with the Industrial Workers of the 
World at the time of World War I. 
More than 100 leaders of the IWW 
or “Wobblies,” as they were called, 
were tried in federal court in Chicago, 
convicted and given prison sentences. 
Both the Communists and the IWW 
drew on the philosophy of Marx and 
Engel for their ideas, but the IWW 
never concealed their intentions, which 
were for action right now to help the 
common laborer, particularly such 
groups as agricultural labor. 


Wonderful Organizers 

They were wonderful organizers, ex- 
cellent at harrassing industry, the police, 
the courts or anyone else they believed 
was interfering with the fundamental 
rights of the common man. They did 
not believe in conference with employ- 
ers. 
They hated employers and preferred 
to let management find part or all of the 
crew gone in the morning than to make 
demands. These they gave to the news- 
papers, or told about in open air meet- 
ings. Their local union officers could 
only hold desk jobs for six months, then 
the constitution said they had to go 
back to the point of production. They 
were highly class conscious laborers, 
and rarely stopped after organizing a 
crew to build for the future. 


Public Opinion Speaks 
In the Pacific Northwest the govern- 
ment took a course of action, considered 
extremely radical in that day, which 
fully proved to be a perfect offset for 
the radical theories of the IWW. It was 
intended to appeal to the average work- 
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er and his employer, and it removed 
the IWW by the weight of positive pub- 
lic opinion both on the job and in the 
communities. 


4L’s Launched 

With the approval of Samuel Gomp- 
ers, head of the A. F. of L., and other 
union leaders, the Spruce Production 
Division of the Army, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Brice P. Disque, 
launched in 1917, the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, a patriotic 
labor-management organization, dedi- 
cated to good Americanism, fair play 
between the parties, a standard form of 
working agreement between local em- 
ployers and employees, standard mini- 
mum and maximum wages, and a num- 
ber of other fundamentals in which both 
employers and employees had a com- 
mon interest. 


Quick Action 
Almost overnight a complete in- 
dustry employing some 40,000 people, 
in the states of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, was blanketed by a func- 
tioning labor relations movement, under 
the general control, mainly for advice 
and guidance of Col. Disque and po- 
liced for the time by Army men in the 
12 districts into which the ‘‘4L,” as it 

became known, was divided. 


Enthusiastic Joiners 

Workers and employers flocked to 
the new patriotic organization. Those 
who did not were immediately suspected 
of being Wobblies, who were opposed 
to any participation in the war. These 
were never mobbed, nor mistreated by 
the 4L. Some were picked up by the 
army as draft dodgers, some were won 
over and others just moved away be- 
cause of the weight of anti-public opin- 
ion. Some went into hiding. Some, curi- 
ously enough, joined the A. F. of L. 


The set-up consisted of a series of 
local unions of one employer and his 
employees, considered one unit which 
had full autonomy as long as it re- 
mained within the word of the consti- 
tution. Each individual member signed 
the same pledge as was signed by the 
employer. 

First obligation was allegiance to the 
American flag. Then obligation to deal 
fairly with the other party and to ac- 
cept the results of friendly negotiations 
between the elected committees or 
boards functioning between the em- 
ployer and his employees and in groups, 
as districts and the general Board of 
Trustees, consisting of 12 employers 
and 12 employees, who represented in 
negotiations the entire membership of 
the two parties. This was headed by Col. 
Disque as chairman during the war. 


Until War's End 

Until the end of the war, or approxi- 
mately a year, the new organization 
functioned under the chairmanship of 
Col. Disque and in that short period, 
most of the demands for which the 
IWW had struck in the spring of 1917 
—the 8-hour day, $3.00 minimum 
wage, sanitary camps, sheets and pillow 
cases — were negotiated and agreed 
upon between the Board of Trustees. 

In some instances, particularly the 8- 
hour day, the employers grumbled and 
Disque had pushed them pretty hard. 
Disque got sanitary squads to working 
all over the territory and cleaned up 
the camps. He cracked down on those 
who paid more or less to workers than 
the scheduled wages, using his own and 
the Board of Trustee’s power. 


A Happy Year 
Altogether the year was a happy one 
for the employees. They had gotten 
more improvement in that period than 
than the IWW expected to get in years, 
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‘‘We liked the location and the size, but when we figured 
on increasing crane capacity, the structure just wouldn’t 
take it. Our plant man finally gave up in disgust saying, 
‘They must have built this shop for a powder puff factory.’ ” 


“‘When we decided to build, you can bet we planned in 
advance against the possibility of a future need for greater 
crane capacity.” 


“The Shepard Niles specialist was a great help in this 
planning. He seemed to know just about what loads were 
maximum in different types of industry. We were guided, 
to a great extent, by his suggestions.” 


The time to plan for most economical materials handling 
is before the building is built or the remodeling completed. 
Ask the Shepard Niles specialist to sit in—he has lots of 
experience behind him—and his sales interest is not con- 
centrated on any one type of lifting tool. 





SHEPARD NILES CRANE & HOIST CORP., 469 Schuyler Avenve, Montour Falls, N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. LTD., 826 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 21, Collif. 





Makes and sells all three lifting 
tools for airborne shop loads. 





and without a struggle; all done by 
talk. And they liked it. 


After War’s End 


When the war was over, the em- 
ployees and many of their employers 
wanted the mutual arrangement con- 
tinued, so a general call was sent out 
to each local and each employer to send 
one delegate and one alternate, if they 
wished, to attend a conference called 
to determine if the membership wanted 
this arrangement continued. 


Practically unanimously, some 500 
delegates who met in Portland, Oregon 
in December 1918, approved continu- 
ing the 4L under the same name, with 
the same obligations on members, and 
with the organization to be financed by 
a 25c monthly per capita assessment for 
employees with employers paying the to- 
tal amount paid by their employees. 


Important Considerations 


One of the important considerations 
was the friendliness already developed 
between the employers and the em- 
ployees; another was fear that IWW 
might rise again, something both parties 
were agreed should not occur. 

This ‘mutual respect for the other 
fellow's viewpoint” body got along well 
from 1919 to the late twenties when 
it started to die because it never had 
any more trouble and the administrat- 
ors, (neutrals) ran out of ideas. They 
began in 1925 and 1926 trying to hold 
the status quo and living too much in 
the glory of the past. In the thirties 
the successor to the 4L, the Employees 
Industrial Union, was labeled a com- 
pany union under the Wagner Act and 
dissolved by court action. 


1923 Reorganization 

In 1923 the IWW reorganized and 
made an attempt to strike industry, par- 
ticularly in the woods, but the 4L was 
ready. Trained speakers went from 
camp to camp, talking hard, rough, log- 
ger language, to called meetings of the 
loggers. Circulars and hand-bills, giv- 
ing facts about the Wobbly, from the 
4L point of view, were used. 


Fizzle and Bust 

When the day came for the big strike, 
something less than 20 per cent of the 
logging workers in the entire Pacific 
Northwest lumber industry left their 
jobs. The Wobblies simply folded up. 
But, the Communists were already 
moved in. 
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COLORADO 
9 brewery and soft drink 
companies 
Colo. Metal Products Co. 
Ellis Canning Co. 


U. S. Vanadium Corp. 


Western Slope Contr. Ass’n 
Contractors 
Contractors 
Rio Gr. Motor Ways, Inc. 


Rio Gr. Motor Ways, Inc. 


ARIZONA 
Beer Distrs. 


CALIFORNIA 

Metal Working 
Metalites Mfg. Co. 
Baash-Ross Tool Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
Electrical Engr. Co. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 


Printing 
Moore Bus. Forms, Inc. 
Sunset McKee Co. 
Fruit Growers Supply Co. 


Stone, Clay, Glass Products 
Davidson Brick Co. 

Food Processing 
Meat Pack., Inc. (40 firms) 


Perkins Grain & Mill. Co. 
Mother’s Cake & Cookie Co. 


Miscellaneous 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


Adams-Campbell Co. 


NEW MEXICO 

Manufacturing 
2 Sand & gravel co’s 
Benton Van & Storage Co. 


OREGON 
Metal Working 
57 Sheet metal shops 


Port. Warm Air Htg. & 
Ventilating Assn. 


Lumber 
Booth-Kelly Row River 


Chemicals 
5 Oxygen companies 
4 Acetylene & oxygen co’s 
4 Brick & stone co’s 


UTAH 
Construction 


Plumbers AFL 
Contractors 
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NOVEMBER 16 TO DECEMBER 31, 1948 


NOTE: This tabulation only reports changes. Information on the large number of contracts renewed without change is unavailable. 
Therefore the tabulation should not be construed as an Indication of the overall trend. 


Compiled from various sources by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Analysis Branch 
(Where initials of unions are given below: A=A F of L; C=CIO; I=Independent) 


Location 


Denver 


Denver 
Denver 


Rifle 


Grand Junction 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 


Denver 


Tucson 


Glendale 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 


Oakland 
Oakland 
Hilts 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


Sacramento 
Oakland 


Oakland 


Los Angeles 


Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 


Portland and vic'y 


Portland 


Dorena 


Portland 
Portland 
Portland 


Salt Lake City 


Date 


4/1/49 


4/49 
4/49 


Retro. 2/25/49 


Retro. 4/1/49 


About 4/1/49 
About 4/1/49 
Retro. 12/1/48 


4/1/49 


5/3/49 


Retro. 4/1/49 
Retro. 4/1/49 
4/13/49 
About 4/15/49 
Retro. 4/1/49 


4/22/49 
4/25/49 
Retro. 4/1/49 


4/27/49 
10/18/48 


4/11/49 
Retro. 4/1/49 


Retro. 4/1/49 


Retro. 4/1/49 


4/8/49 
4/8/49 


About 4/ 13/49 
Retro. 4/1/49 


4/1/49 


About 4/4/49 
Retro. 4/1/49 
About 4/18/49 


4/49 


Amount of 
Increase 


10 cents hr. 


10 cents hr. 


4 cents on min. 
5 cents on max. 


5 cents 


5 cents 
25 cents 
16 cents 
5 cents 


5 cents 


714 cents 


71, cents 

5 to 20 cents 
714 cents 

5 cents 

3 cents 


$1.50-6.25 wk. 
$2.50-4.50 wk. 
15 cents 


5 cents 


4 cents hr. 


4//, cents 
5 cents 





GENERAL WAGE CHANGES IN PACIFIC-ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


Number of Other economic 
W orkers Benefits 
BFCSD—300 6 paid holidays 


BSOIW (not given) Add. paid holidays 
TCWH—A—75 


UMW—50 

I—65 
CJA—A—125 
BMP—A (plast’rs) 
A—Plumbers 
BRSC—A 


Adjust. in appr. rates 


13 classes upgraded 
add. 5 cents 
TCWH—A—75 


TCWH—A—25 


IAM—I—50 

IAM—I—225 Improved vacations 
IAM—I—47 

IBEW—A— 150 

USA—C—160 Approx. 2% on 


interim basis 


IBB—A—75 wom. 
100 

CJA—A—16 
(carpenters) 


40 


MCBW—A 
IUOE—A—1750 


ILWU—C—24 
BCW—A—210 
(bakery workers) 


6%; approx. 1214c USA—C—90 


to machinists 
5 cents 


8 cents 
9 & 10 cents 


15 cents 
20 cents 


214c to 25 (aver. 


5c and better) 
5 per cent 


5 per cent 
71/4 cents 


10 cents 


MMSW—C—60__ 6 paid holidays and 


hospital insurance 


TCWH—A—15 Improved vacations 

TCWH—A—21 9c to warehousemen 
10c to drivers 

SMU—A—150 

SMU—A—128 


IW A—C—34 job 
classifications 


TCWH—A—40 
IUOE—A—40 
UBCW—A—175 
factory workers 


Plumbers 










































HE beginning of what appears to 
be a period of wage leveling off 
may be seen in the current wage 

change report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, released about June 1 and 
covering major wage changes up to ap- 
proximately May 1. 

A total of 39 contracts, covering 
thousands of employees, were reported 
as renewed between employers and un- 
ions without wages being changed. The 
entire country is represented in the re- 
port and all regions are to be found in 
the classifications where wages were not 
changed in this spring's negotiations. 

Increases are Less 

Also, where wage changes have been 
reported, the Bureau points out, in- 
creases were much less than those made 
last year. 

“Wage scales for the most of the 
building trades in New York City are 
fixed by stabilization agreement until 
July 1, 1950,” the Bureau report states. 
“Bricklayers, one of the groups not 
covered by the agreement, agreed re- 
cently to maintain present scales for 
another year. Newark carpenters traded 
nine paid holidays previously in effect 
for a 10-cent wage increase. 

General Pattern 

“Road laborers in Massachusetts, car- 
penters and painters in Westchester 
County, N. Y., structural iron workers 
in Northern New Jersey, and all major 
crafts in St. Louis were among the 
groups reported as accepting present 
scales for another year. 

California Pattern 

“Painters in six Bay Area counties in 
California agreed to a hospitalization 
and medical benefit plan, to be financed 
by a 2 per cent payroll contribution by 
employers. 

“The California Metal Trades as- 
sociation,” the report continues, “rep- 
resenting approximately 130 manufact- 
uring and jobbing plants inthe San Fran- 
cisco area, negotiated new agreements 
with the International Association of 
Machinists (Ind.), the International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union 
(AFL) and the Metal Polishers, Buffers 
and Platers Union (AFL) providing for 
the establishment of a comprehensive 
program of life, hospitalization, surgi- 
cal, medical and private disability in- 
surance. The unions have requested a 
wage increase but accepted this program 
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Wage Renewals Indicate Period 
Of Leveling Off Is Here 









UNION CONTRACT RENEWALSW 


Employer or Group 


Winery Employers Assn. 
(54 wineries) 


> Rayon printing, dye- 
ing & finishing co’s 


Frostman Woolen Co. 
Martinsville Cot. Mills Co. 
A. D. Juilliard & Co., Ine. 
Golden Belt Mfg. Co. 


(sub. of Amer. Tob. Co.) 


Pickett Cotton Mills 
Woodside Mills 


Hettrick Mfg. Co. 
A. D. Juilliard & Co, 


Associated Dresses Mfg 
Assn. (41 co's) 


*Associated Corset & 
srassiere Mfrs. Inc 


Imperial Desk Co 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
(11 plants) 


Container Corp. of Amer 


Albemarle Paper Co. 


Lever Brothers Co. 
(5 plants) 


*E. I. DuPont De Nemours 
& Co., Ine 
Electro Chem. Div, 


Gulf SS Oil Corp. 


Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co, 


Atlantic Tubing & Rub. Co. 
Franklin Glass Corp 


Federal Tin Co. 
(tin cans) 


Tubular Rivet & Steel Co. 


Wincharger Corp. 
(Elec. machinery ) 


16 Truck & Trailer plants 


California Metal Tr. Assn. 


Wash. Metal Trades 
Assn. (46 shops) 
Merrow Machine Co, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
*Welbilt Stove Co. 


Location 
Napa & Kern Co’s, Calif. 


Rhode Island 


Passaic, N. J. 
Martinsville, Va, 
Brookford, N. C. 
Durham, N. ¢C. 


High Point, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C, 


Toledo, 0. 


New York Mills 


Mass. 


New York N. Y. 
Evansville, Ind 


Various 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Riel nd, Va 

M N.J., Md 
Ind. and M 

Niagara Falls, N. Y 
New England 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Cranston, R. I. 
Butler; Pa 


Baltimore, Md. 


Wollaston, Mass, 


Sioux City, Towa 


San Fran. Bay Area, Calif. 


Bay Area, Calif. 


San Frat 


Seattle, Wash, 


Hartford, Conn 


Norwood, Ohio 


New York, N. Y 


Nate of 

Contract 
4/1/49 
1/26/49 


4/7/49 
3/49 


3/30/49 


23/49 
11/49 


28/49 


No. of Workers 
and Union 


AFL—2,000 


TWUA—C—1,100 
TWUA—C—4,000 
TWUA—C—250 
TWUA—C—500 
IWUA—C—500 
TWUA—C—300 
TWUA—C—1,300 
TWUA—-C—200 
UTWA—C—200 
ILGW-—A-—3,100 
ILGW-——-A—5,000 
SUFW—C 
PSPMW—A 
IBPM—-A—3,000 
IBPM—A 
PsFMW-—A—400 
UPA—C 

ICw—A 
cccw—C—3,000 


Independent Union 
1650 


AFL—750 
URW—C—-1,000 
URW—C— 200 
Gcssw—C— 450 
USA—C—400 
IAM—I-—700 
IAM—I-—500 
IMA—I—900 
IAM—I 
IMFW—A 
MPBP—A 

8,800 

IAM—I 
MTC—-A—3 400 


UEW—C 
FLU—A 


1,100 
600 
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adj. several class; 


THI Sy 


Reason for renewal without 
change, or concession granted 


New Co. pd. health & welfare 
Arbitration decision 


Arbitration decision 


Health, accident & dth. ins 


Retirement plan est. by Co 


Job rate adjusts. add 
time allowance 


reporting 


3 paid holidays 


(Note: There are two unions— 
Textile Workers and 
United Textile Workers) 


1°, payroll contrib. retirement 
fund; incent. workers to 1% 
time after 40 hrs. Was after 35 


*Prior to 3/1/49 

Contract renewed 

Contract extended to 4/30/50, 
wage reop. on 60 days notice 
Contract extended 5/17/50, 
wage opening on 30 day notice 
either party 


1 add. paid holiday 
Co. pd. group hosp 
ployees and families 


(total 9); 
for em- 


*Contract closed before 
3/1/49 } 


7 Cost of Liv. bonus cont'd 


$45 women, $50 men; 
extend. to 9/3/49 { 


holidays (total 5) 
to 6/1/49 j 


Bonus 
contract 
2 add. pd 
Contract extended 


Contract renewed; wage reopen. 
m 5 days notice } 


(total 5); 5e 
6 pd. hol. 


1 add. pd. hol 


Contract extended to 9/1/49 


Health and welfare plan to be 
effective 8/1/49 


1 add. pd. holiday (total 7) 


1 add, pd. holiday (total 7); 
add. vac, and ins. benefits 


Wage to reopen within year 
*Prior to 3/1/49 








in its stead. About 9,000 workers are 
involved.” 

Under this plan “the 1 per cent em- 
loyee deduction (on earnings up to 
$3,000) will be transferred to a pri- 
vately-operated plan. All costs in excess 
of this contribution are to be borne by 
the emphoyers.”’ The plan is to become 
effective August 1, 1949. “However, 
should it be found impracticable to ap- 
ply such a program on a multiple-em- 
ployer basis, the unions may reopen the 
issue of a general wage change on 
August 1. 








“In other negotiations, the California 
Metal Trades association provided six 
paid holidays and no additional bene- 
fits to approximately 2,500 boilermak- 
ers (AFL) and job-shop machinists 
(CIO) in northern California plants. 


Washington Metal Trades 
“In Seattle, negotiations between the 
Washington Metal Trades association, 
46 establishments, and the 1.A.M. (SSS 
Ind.) and various AFL unions resulted 
in one added paid holiday, for a total 
of seven, but no wage increase or other 
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Penn Elec, Switch Co. Goshen, Ind 3/49 
Norma Electric Corp. St. Joseph, Mo. 3/49 
Manitowae Shipbldg. Co. Manitowac, Wis 4/1/49 
Calif. Metal Tr, Assn. Northern Calif. 4/49 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours Spelter, W. Va. 4/1/49 
& Co. (zine smelting) 
Wood & Brooks Co Buffalo, N. Y. 4/8/49 
(piano actions) 
*Shuron Optical Co. Geneva, N. Y. 
(scientific and prof. 
apparatus) 
N. E. Roadbuilders Assn. Massachusetts 4/49 
(50 contractors) 
Building laborers New Haven, Conn, 3/7/49 
Painters Stratfo d. Conn. 3/31/49 
Ca penters Westchester Co., N. Y 4/49 
Painters Westchester Co., N. Y 4/49 
Ironworkers Buffalo, N. Y 5/1/49 
Srieklayers New York, N. Y 6/1/49 
Structural ironworkers Newark, Elizabeth, Perth 4/12/49 
Amboy, Jer. City & Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 
Painters saldtimore, Md. 4/1/49 
Asso. Gen. Cont. & Gulf Houston, Texas area 4/49 
Coast Const. Emp. 
Coun, & Operating Eng 
65 Sheet Metal Contr. Houston, Texas 4/1/49 
Painting & Dec. Contr. 
Assn. (40 contractors) 
Painting & Decorating Rockford, Ill. 4/1/49 
Contractors Assn. 
(40 contractors) 
Bricklayers, carpenters, St. Louis City and Co.. 5/1/49 
cement finishers, elec- Missouri 
tricians, lathers, oper. 
enigneers, painters, plas- 
terers & plumbers 
25 scrap iron co’s Detroit, Mich. 3/49 
Portland Traction Co. Portland, Ore. 4/1/49 
Western Union Tel. Co. New York, N. Y 4/1/49 


(land lines) 
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IBEW —-A—400 


IBEW--A-—800 
AFL—-1,800 
USA Cc 2.800 
UMW (50) 


250 


UFWw—C* 


FLU—-A—350 


AFL* 


AFL—700 


AFL—300 
AFL—2,500 


AFL—1,300 
AFL* 

AFL—7,000 
AFL—1,800 


AFL—T750 
AFL—1,500 


AFL—600 


AFL 


ro 
or 
S 


AFL* 


TCWH—A— 2,500 


SERMCE—A* 


ACA—C—5,000 


6 paid holidays 

Replaced incentive system wit 
straight hourly rates 

3 pd. hol. wage reopening on 
60 days notice 

6 paid holidays 

Contract renewed, wage reope: 
on 60 days notice 


*No. not given. Contact re- 
newed: 1 add. pd. hol. (total 


7); wage reopen. 60 days not. 


*Prior to 3/1/49 


*No. emp. not given; rates 
laborers on heavy const. and 
highway projects frozen on state 
wide basis until Aug. 1950 


Contract extended 1 yr.; hourly 
rate $1.55 


Contract ext. 1 yr.; no change 


Hrly. rate $2.65: Co. pd. wel- 
fare fund, 3 per cent 
Contract ext. 2 without 
change; hrly rate $2.30 


No. emp. not given; contract 
ext. 1 yr. subject to reopen 


Contract ext. 1 yr.. no change; 
basic hourly rate $3.20 


Contract ext. 1 yr., no change; 
hrly. rate $3 plus 10¢ in lieu 
of paid holidays 


Contract ext, 1 yr., no change 
Contract ext. 1 yr., no change; 
brly. rates $1.875 It. equip., 
$2.125 heavy equip. 


Contract ext. 1 yr., no change; 
hourly rate $2.375 


Contract ext. 1 yr., no change; 
hourly rate $2.00 


No, employees not given; pres- 
ent pay scales to be continued 


Co.’s to pay le to union health 
and welfare fund 


*No. emp. not given; min. re- 
tirement $80 mo., Co. to pay 
lifference bet. that and what 
R.R. retire. or S. Sec. may be 


Contract renewed 1 yr.; adj 
considered to correct inequities 
for about 1,000 


change. Approximately 3,500 workers 
were affected. 

“Wineries in the California grape 
belt agreed to finance a health and wel- 
fare plan covering approximately 2,000 
workers (AFL). The union’s request 
for a wage increase was denied. 

“The existing contract covering some 
3,000 paper workers (AFL) in 11 
plants of the St. Regis Paper Company 
(one _— in Tacoma, Wn.) was ex- 
tended another year without a wage 
change, with the question of wages 
opened to be raised again on 60 days 
notice.” 

The heaviest employment of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the lumber, logging, 
plywood, pulp and paper, with other 
subsidiaries, appears to have passed the 
matter of wage increases on to some later 
period of the year (pulp and paper) 
or until spring, the decision in negotia- 
tions reported so far. 

General in Northwest 

Total employment involved in the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana in these undertakings is 
around 120,000 people. In lumber and 
logging a recent study by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, shows mill clean-up 
men at $1.43 per hour and watchmen 
at $1.39 in the fir sawmills of the West 
Coast area with average wages of all 
crews studied, both sawmills and log- 
ging camps, $1.70 per hour, with many 
workers earning more than $2.00 per 
hour and fallers and buckers with pow- 
er-driven tools making $3.23 average. 

Important renewals without wage 
changes are shown in the tables. 





Three Rulings 
Against Pickets 

In three successive rulings the Wash- 
ington State Supreme Court has sup- 
ported lower court injunctions against 
picketing employers not directly in- 
volved in a labor dispute. As a result, 
the teamsters’ union in Seattle is en- 
joined against picketing Atlas Auto Re- 
building in an attempt to force that firm 
to conform to “union hours” and to pay 
that company $250 damages. 

The high court also upheld a lower 
court order prohibiting picketing of the 
George Cline used car establishment in 
Seattle by the auto salesmen’s union to 
enforce closing hours. 

In a third decision, the Supreme 
Court upheld the lower court prohibi- 
tion of picketing of the merchant ves- 
sel Argo. This picketing resulted from 
a jurisdictional dispute between AFL 
Master Mates and Pilots and the CIO 
warehousemen. 

In all of these decisions, the Supreme 
Court recognizes that in supporting 
picketing as a right of free speech, the 
court at the same time must recognize 
the constitutional rights of other parties 
involved. 
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Price Properly 

(1) Emphasis from here on must be 
on sales. Overcoming sales resistance is 
the normal thing in a competitive era. 
There is, ordinarily, a price level that 
will bring sales in. Customers will go 
for almost any kind of fair-quality 
goods. The demand is still there. Lower 
the price or give better quality. 

Better quality is preferred over price 
cuts. Revise your promotion. 

Along with the sales review, a check- 
up on distribution and methods would 


be advisable. 


On this subject of sales, some of us 
older men had better get the book out 
and begin to refresh ourselves on the 
ABC’s of selling. Just as in the banking 
business many of us have forgotten the 
old tried and true fundamentals of cred- 
it—it’s been too easy—now we have to 
go back and read the book. 


Easy to Lose the Touch 

In talking with one of our manu- 
facturers the other day, he said that he 
was very much worried about his sales 
manager—that he questioned his ability 
to sell in the days ahead—that he had 
been an order-taker so long that he was 
convinced he had lost the art of selling 
and had become soft and flabby from 
lack of sales exercise. He was serious, 
and did not really know what he was 
going to do about it—whether to pro- 
mote him “upstairs” and take a chance 
on some of the younger men, or just 
what. 


Reduce Risks 


(2) We must shake ourselves loose 
from our dream of riskless business— 
we must now be more selective in our 
credit risks. Without affecting the well- 
established business enterprise, credit 
can and should be reduced or eliminated 
with respect to those firms which have 
been surviving only on the strength 
of inflation. 
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Pay Heed To These 11 Rules 
Now Competition 


By T. W. JOHNSON 
Vice President 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 


Sell Service 

(3) Take time for those businesses 
which have promise, and consult and 
guide them in their thinking toward 
sound fundamentals and business prin- 
ciples. They will be your best customers 
of the future. Salesmen and credit men 
have an equal responsibility in this re- 
gard. The salesman giving true service 
has a greater responsibility than load- 
ing his customers with merchandise. 


Through the Wringer 

Recently, a rather large retail con- 
cern went through the proverbial wring- 
er via the bankruptcy route. This com- 
pany had grown very rapidly imme- 
diately following the war through its 
apparent ability to obtain “hard-to-get” 
merchandise. 


T. W. JOHNSON 





Is Here 


Even as merchandise was beginning 
to back up in the pipelines and the man- 
facturer was working frantically to meet 
the surplus merchandise problem, the 
sales manager of the manufacturer 
loaded up his concern with all the mer- 
chandise he could possibly stand on his 
credit rating. Then, to make matters 
complete, he arranged to give him free 
flooring on thousands of dollars more 
of merchandise—free—that is, without 
an interest charge. 


But, as usual, he paid plenty for the 
act of generosity. He bought the mer- 
chandise, come what may, and owed the 
money under the flooring plan. Well, 
he just couldn’t pay his bills, and the 
creditors moved in, putting him through 
what is known in the parlance of the 
work-out loan man as the “laundering 
joy,” i.e., bankruptcy. 


Be Not Greedy 


I would like to submit that it should 
have been the obligation of the sales 
manager to see that such a customer was 
not over his head—that he was not over- 
stocked—to see to it that he kept his af- 
fair in proper balance. It would have 
been far better to have kept this concern 
alive, as a source of future business, than 
to number him among the dead and as 
a statistic in the failure column. I am 
sure that you must agree with me that 
hundreds of similar firms have been sac- 
rificed on the altar of greed—to no one’s 
advantage—and that hundreds more 
will follow. 


Diagnose Difficulties 


(4) Be constructive—analyze those 
firms which have gotten into trouble. If 
they are worth saving and should be 
saved—be a “‘doctor,”” not an “‘under- 
taker.”’ It is just as easy, in the commer- 
cial credit field as in banking, to deliver 
the “coup de grace” to a business, salv- 
ing your conscience with the old bro- 
mide “‘the first loss is the smallest.” 
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The real credit executive, and, may I 
add, sales executive, is one who can 
assist in seeing that a sound plan is put 
into effect and carried out for saving the 
business. We full well recognized that 
we cannot save all—it is socially useful 
that the weak sisters be sloughed off; 
but, what I am saying is, don’t be a 
“hatchet man.” 


Check Credits 


(5) Credit managers and sales man- 
agers should overcome the proverbial 
feud as return to competition ensues— 
don’t overlook that you work for one 
and the same concern. If the account is 
not good for the credit manager, then 
it is not good for the salesman—it is 
just not good for the company! 


Just a few days ago, in talking to a 
credit man about a large account on the 
books and which I thought to be a some- 
what weak credit, he said, “Well, the 
sales manager kinda put one over on 
me. He had the carload all ready and 
on its way to be shipped before I knew 
anything about it. We were in need of 
the billing, and, as I didn’t really have 
time enough to think about it, we let 
it go. I think we'll get the money but, 
undoubtedly, the credit is too high to 
that firm.” 


Make A Point 

The credit manager should make it 
a point to get acquainted with the larger 
customers. I should think that he and 
the sales manager would make frequent 
joint calls on the trade. Again, I know 
one owner who, in many of his discus- 
sions, requests that the credit manager 
be present with the sales manager or 
salesman. He feels that he, too, can learn 
much from a mutual discussion, and, 
also, would avoid the possibility of en- 
tering an order and later having it 
turned down as to credit. He stressed 
the value of the exchange of ideas in 
these discussions. 


Forecast Finances 


(6) Financial planning is another 
factor to be given priority in preparing 
for competition. An eastern manufactur- 
er was in my office not long ago, and 
he said that he was astounded by the 
lack of financial planning—and lack of 
budgets—in our local enterprises. He 
stated that he had always operated under 
a budget and forecast, and could not 
see how any firm could do business in- 
telligently without one. 


There is a concern, of modest size, 
whose directors, every month, gather in 
the president's office. They take the hud- 
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get of the previous month and com- 
pare it with the actual performance of 
that month; then, they recast the bud- 
get for the ensuing month, making any 
modifications necessary in the light of 
trends or developments. That, then, con- 
stitutes the management's pattern of op- 
eration for the following month—and it 
is strictly adhered to. 


Ferret Facts 


(7) We must never forget that one 
of the principal reasons for losses is 
failure to get facts—"'Get the Facts— 
or the Fact Will Get You!” This is an- 
other way of saying that if you don’t 
get the facts, you are apt to have a loss. 
Any credit man can attest to this truth 
—and this will be especially true in the 


period ahead. 


Audit Accounts 
(8) Management must know what 
makes up the balance sheet, and also 


realize that accounting is not an exact 
science. 


A short time ago, one of our custom- 
ers, in having a survey made of the 
assets of his business, preparatory to 
selling it, discovered that the inventory 
was carried in his balance sheet at a 
figure of $150,000 in excess of its value. 
This was not due to obsolescence, but 
purely on the basis of accounting errors 
in not relieving the inventory on a prop- 
er basis. 


Staggering Blow 

The net worth of the company was 
approximately $400,000, so that this re- 
duction in net worth came as a stagger- 
ing blow, both to the management and 
to ourselves, as a creditor. This hap- 
pened notwithstanding the fact that the 
books of the concern had been regularly 
audited. Were it not for the cooperation 
of the bank in working out the problem, 
immediate bankruptcy would have re- 
sulted, with loss to the owners, and, 
possibly, to the bank. 


In another instance, it developed that 
a certain manufacturer was including in 
factory overhead an amount equivalent 
to 400% in direct labor, whereas, 150% 
was the usual factor used in this type 
of business. This differential, obviously, 
was no asset, and, in fact, when the 
goods were finally shipped, and the ad- 
justments made in the inventory account 
many months later, a very sizable loss 
was reflected. Here, again, this might 
have resulted in bankruptcy were it not 
for the cooperation of the creditors and 
the bank. Any business can show a profit 
in its operating statement if it capital- 
izes all of its expenses. A businessman 
must realize what figures mean, and look 





behind the figures to make sure that 
he is not being deceived. 

We can’t afford to have these things 
happen any time—let alone in a com- 
petitive era. 


Challenge Costs 

(9) Management must know its costs. 

A food processing business lost 
$250,000 over a period of two years 
through losing Yc, 1c or 11/4¢ a pound 
on its product. It did not know its costs. 
The head of the business was a super- 
salesman, but lacked appreciation of ac- 
counting records. 


In the office of the president of one 
company, a few days ago, I saw a sign, 
which, I think, is especially applicable 
these days—it said: 

“Count that day lost whose low 
descending sun 

Finds quotations made at cost 
and business done for fun.” 


Develop Deeply 


(10) Research and product develop- 
ment will assume even greater import- 
ance. Products must be constantly im- 
proved, with due regard for eye appeal. 
The buying public has become more se- 
lective. A business must stay ahead of 
the market on sales effort and design. 
Here, again, common sense and balance 
is required so that too much expense 
in this direction does not scuttle the 
boat. Likewise, management must make 
sure that the engineering is tried and 
tested, so that the product will stand 
up before being placed in the hands of 
the consumers. 


Stay in Your Field 


How many businesses have found this 
to be their Waterloo! I am thinking now 
of a concern that made considerable 
money in other fields, and then went 
into making an item for the building 
trade. In some unexplainable manner, 
engineering was faulty and was not 
caught until the company had produced 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
business and had shipped it to the cus- 
tomers. They did not fit—they were 
not to specification—with the result that 
shipments were refused by the purchas- 
ers. The dollar amount, as I said, was 
in the hundreds of thousands, and this 
was sufficient to bankrupt the concern. 


Chase Collections 


(11) Finally, to the credit men, I 
suggest, as to all credits, the necessity 
of follow-up, Follow-Up, FOLLOW- 
UP! See that payment is made accord- 
ing to the terms, or determine what the 
trouble may be. Do not wait until dry- 
rot sets in and collection becomes doubt- 
ful—if not an actual loss incurred. 
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Practical Solutions for Tricky 
Manufacturing Problems 


PACKAGING WRINKLE IRONED OUT 


By NOEL E. BLAZER 


Section Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 
ACKAGING sells the product. 
p But dressing up a homely unit 
such as an electric heater some- 
times presents difficult problems in tool- 
ing and manufacturing. When West- 
inghouse Electric engineers at the Sun- 
nyvale plant found themselves face to 
face with such a poser (forming of the 
outside casing for their home heaters), 
application of a remarkably simple and 
effective machine provided a neat solu- 
tion. 

This casing is actually in three sec- 
tions: two identical end pieces and a 
center piece. The end pieces are rela- 
tively simple to form in drawing dies. 
The center piece, however, is heavily 
perforated and varies in width. Its edges 
must be off-set to make a proper lap 
joint with the end pieces. And the sheet 
must be formed to fit the edge of the 
end pieces. 

If they made the edges first, on a 
break type of machine, as would or- 
dinarily be done, they would of course 
distort the edges and flatten them out 
during the subsequent curving opera- 
tion. If they first curved the sheet on 
a forming machine, then tried to put 
in the edges, they would run the risk 
of distorting the entire formed curve. 
With a highly perforated sheet, this 
would at best be a risky and slow pro- 
cedure. 

It became obvious that some means 
had to be devised to do both operations, 
however dis-similar, at the same time. 
The methed adopted, which uses a spe- 
cial machine, provides an excellent solu- 
tion to this challenging production 
problem. It was devised only after care- 
ful consideration by engineering, tool- 


ing and manufacturing people, of the 
various possible ways of forming these 


center pieces. 
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Both oval-shaped end plates mounted 
on the lower shaft of the machine illu- 
strated are made so as to overbend the 
sheet on the shorter radius to allow for 
spring-back. These plates have an off- 


set milled into their rims, and guide 
strips at their outer edges to confine 
the sheet. These end plates are adjust- 
able along the shaft with proper spacers 
to accommodate various sheet widths. 


® This compact machine was designed by Westinghouse ingenuity to form casings 
for home heaters. Push-button controlled, it turns them out at one per minute. 
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The upper shaft is provided with ver- 
tical travel to permit it to follow the 
contour of the lower plates which move 
it against a dead weight. This shaft 
carries two end rollers having off-set 
rims to match the off-set in the lower 
plates, and proper spacers between these 
rolls. When the lower shaft is turned, 
rollers on the upper shaft follow the 
contour of the end plates exerting a 
fairly constant pressure throughout the 
revolution. 

When a sheet is rolled through this 
machine, the edges are off-set and the 
sheet is formed so that it can be fitted 
perfectly into the end pieces. The op- 
erator has push-button control of the 
machine to stop it at the end of the 
forming cycle where the formed sheet 
is removed and an unformed sheet is 
put in place for forming. 

This machine is simple and compact. 
Time required to pass through the form- 
ing cycle is less than one minute, which 
provides ample productive capacity. It 
does its complicated special job per- 
fectly. 


PRODUCTION BOTTLENECK 
DRILLED THROUGH 


By G. W. HILTON 
Small Machines Foreman 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Extreme diversification of plant pro- 
duction, covering a wide range of elec- 
trical and mechanical apparatus, often 
presents interesting problems for our 
small machines operation. One of our 
most important continuing assignments 
is that of drilling many different types 
and sizes of holes in various steel plates 
and housings. These high volume jobs 
must be done quickly to avoid produc- 
tion delays. 

It was often difficult to keep on sched- 
ule — until we devised, for this opera- 
tion, a special application using an ad- 
justable index table with a vertical radial 


drill. 


® Drilling multiple holes on a production basis was a Westinghouse bottleneck until 
this adaptation of an adjustable index table was developed. Result: 60°% speed-up. 
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In the past, when we employed the 
conventional type of horizontal boring 
mill for this work, we usually had a 
great deal of setting-up time for each 
of the many repeated operations. It was 
hard to feed coolant to the drill and to 
load the pieces, many of which were 
quite flexible and difficult to clamp into 
position. Such units have sufficient 
““give’’ to make them spring back to a 
different shape when they are removed 
from the machine. Therefore, we had 
to take extra care to make sure that 
bearings on both sides of a housing 
would be in proper alignment. 

We found that the conventional hori- 
zontal boring mill was too slow and 
awkward for most of our multiple drill- 


ing jobs. 


New Application 

To solve our problem, we developed 
a new application of an adjustable index 
table with a rotary drill press which has 
made it possible for us to speed up our 
drilling work by about 60 per cent. The 
operation is basically very simple; the 
jig containing the piece is placed on the 
table, which turns on a vertical plane. 
The drill head can be quickly placed 
into position for any number of holes 
desired on the top surface. When the 
top surface is finished, the jig, and the 
piece inside it can be “flopped” in a 
few seconds with the aid of a hoist. 

Once the machine is set up for the 
work and checked to make sure it is 
level and accurate, the operator merely 
has to use the constant locator settings 
for any number of subsequent opera- 
tions. Furthermore, duplication is auto- 
matic for both sides. The accompany- 
ing picture shows the use of this method 
for drilling a plate for a circuit-breaker 
housing. This piece, incidentally, is one 
of the ‘‘flexible’’ units which are so dif- 
ficult to load and clamp on a horizontal 
boring mil. A completed unit, which 
has been removed from its jig, is shown 
resting on the floor in the foreground 
of the picture. 

Drilling of each hole in the unit 
shown actually embraces several differ- 
ent operations, including drilling, ream- 
ing, counter-boring and tapping. The 
machinist is drilling the final hole on 
the top side. When that is finished, he 
turns the work over—or ‘‘flops” it—in 
a few seconds, and continues on the 
other side. The entire drilling job on 
the two surfaces takes about 1.8 hours. 
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ARIZONA FIRM BUYS HEATER PLANT—Palmer Manufacturing 
Corporation, Phoenix, have recently bought the Pacific and Superior 
Heating Divisions of Naco Manufacturing Corporation of Los An- 
geles, to produce a complete line of gas-fired heating equipment. 
Naco is a subsidiary of the Grace Steamship Lines. 


NEW MINE FIRM—Willdee Mining Corporation has just been 
formed in Tombstone, with incorporators listed as: Francis J. Ryley, 
and George R. Carlock, both of Phoenix. Mel D. Michael is secre- 
tary. Capital stock listed was 200,000 shares, with a $1 par value 
per share. 


NORTHROP DENIES—current persistent rumors that Northrop Air- 
craft is planning to take over a Tucson factory for jet fighter produc- 
tion have been labeled “entirely untrue’”’ by Oliver P. Echols, board 
chairman and chief executive officer. 


STUDYING CLAYS—A joint project is being carried on by the 
Arizona state chamber of commerce and the state Department of 
Mineral Resources to determine by analysis if the clay samples taken 
from various parts of the state have commercial value. 


ARIZONA BOUNCE--The Advance Spring Manufacturing and 
Never Sag Coil Spring Company of Los Angeles establishes a plant 
at 2040 East Washington St., Phoenix. 


K-P AT HOME—The K-P Manufacturing and Distributing Com- 
pany is now under way in part of the Aviola Building, South 28th 
Street, Phoenix, producing a portable water softener which can be 
attached to any ordinary water faucet. 


7500 KW GENERATOR—The Salt River Valley Water Users As- 
sociation has a new 7500 kilowatt generator, at a cost of $850,000, 
at the Tempe plant of the Association. 


SANTA FE ECONOMIZES—Effective July 1, Santa Fe Railway's 
Arizona division, headquartered at Needles, will be absorbed by the 
Albuquerque, Los Angeles, and Valley divisions, in an economy 
move brought about by increased wages, additional expenses in con- 
nection with the 40-hour railroad week to go into effect in September, 
and some decrease in business. 


SHHHHHHHHHH—Aero Manufacturing Company has formed a 
$5,000,000 Arizona corporation for the purpose of making and 
handling “aero-projects.”’ Listed as incorporators are: J. A. Murphy, 
Phoenix attorney, Floyd Stahl, also a Phoenix attorney, and Pete 
Waggoner, Tucson. 






MECHANICAL JUPITER PLUVIUS—Preciptation Control Co. 
of Phoenix, local rain-making firm, has been awarded contracts to 
engage in three rain-making projects in Mexico, similar to operations 
they have been conducting for some time around Arizona. 


Se veia) air. 


TUBE TURNS MOVES—Los Angeles branch office of Tube Turns, 
Inc., manufacturers of Tube-Turn welded fittings and flanges, moves 
to Suite 447 in the General Petroleum Building, 612 South Flower 
St. Phone MAdison 6-2319. Manager is Norton P. Boesemer. 
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S.P. STREAMLINER TO PORTLAND—Southern Pacific will begin 
on July 10 a 1544 hour schedule from San Francisco to Portland 
with their new Daylight streamliners. Two 15-car lightweight diesel 
trains, about a $5,000,000 investment, will cut three hours from the 
best present schedule for the 718 mile run. 


$44 MILLION NAVY CONTRACT-—Interstate Engineering Corp- 
oration, El Segundo, has been awarded a $250,000 Naval avaiation 
supply contract for airplane armament parts, bringing their present 
backlog of this nature up to over one million dollars. 


HELICOPTER PASSENGER SERVICE—Los Angeles Airways, Inc., 
the firm currently providing interurban airmail service to 43 cities 
in southern California, has filed application with the C.A.B. request- 
ing authority to start interurban passenger service to most of these 
same cities. Plan is to start with a run from downtown Los Angeles 
to the airport, 10 miles distant, with ultimately a five-minute service 
to the airport. 


308 MEN IN FLYING BOAT—The Navy's giant Marshall Mars, a 
165,000 pound seaplane, recently established a new world’s pas- 
senger record by flying 301 passengers and a crew of seven men from 
San Diego to Alameda. 


BENDIX BRANCHES OUT—Pacific division, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, has broken ground for their second plant, a $750,000 
plant, on a site adjoining the present plant at Lankershim boulevard 
and Sherman Way. This new factory will produce industrial hy- 
draulic equipment exclusively. 


STOCKTON FOOD PRODUCTS CINCH SARDIK—Stockton 
Food Products Co. have leased with option to buy the Sardik plant 
at Turlock. 


FLY YOURSELF PLAN—Airfleets, Inc., San Diego, is negotiating 
with domestic airlines to lease modern transport planes to them as 
an alternative to the airlines purchasing the expensive craft. Convair- 
Liners will be the first transports leased, but Airfleets, Inc. intends 
to extend the benefits of this plan to other modern transports, accord- 
ing to W. C. Rockefeller, vice president of the firm. 


NATIONAL STEEL OPENS OFFICE—National Steel & Ship- 
building Corp. is now located in Los Angeles at 2756 Rowena Drive. 


SUPERCOLOSSAL JET HELICOPTER—At Howard Hughes’ Cul- 
ver City plant, the Air Force is having constructed a twin-jet 10-ton 
minimum lift helicopter. The aerial giant has blades 136 feet from 
tip to tip, powered by about 4,000 hp. J-35 jet engines. Craft desig- 
nation is XH-17. 


LOCKHEED IS BUSY—T.W.A. has ordered 20 additional Con- 
stellations from Lockheed Aircraft Corp., at a cost of $20,000,000. 
This order, with military orders already on file with Lockheed, will 
keep the firm producing at the present rate through 1950. 


PIPELINE AUTHORIZED—Federal Power Commission has au- 
thorized construction of an 85-mile pipeline by the San Diego Gas 
and Electric Co., and the Southern Counties Gas Co. This new line, 
to be built at a cost around $4,230,000, will be connected to another 
pipeline to bring an additional 40,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
per day into San Diego the Texas panhandle field and Permian 
basin in Texas and New Mexico. 


HELICOPTERS IN PRODUCTION—United Helicopters, Inc., Palo 
Alto, now has commercial production of three “Hill 360°’ machines 
weekly. Present output is mainly for export under South American 
orders. 


SOUP PRODUCTION—Sunset Macaroni Co., Stockton, will soon 
begin manufacturing several varieties of dry packaged soup. 
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PAPER BAG PLANT—Ames Harris Neville Company, located on 
Eighth Street between Parker and Carlton Streets, Berkeley, is in 
operation manufacturing multi-wall paper shipping bags for building 
materials, chemicals, and other products. The firm has factories at 
San Francisco, Portland, and Los Angeles, to manufacture textile 
bags and canvas products. 


ARON CANNING EXPANSION—Aron Canning Co., on the Eight 
Mile Road, Stockton, announces a $250,000 expansion, which will 
nearly double their capacity and will provide additional work for 
about 375 persons during the canning season. 


RICHFIELD GUSHES—Richfield Oil Company recently brought 
in the Homan well in Cuyama Valley, delivering 5,088 barrels of 
34 gravity oil and 1,500,000 cubic feet of gas per day. This well is 
about six miles from the Russell Ranch area, where Richfield made 
a discovery last June. 


METAL TEXTILE FIRM—Metal and asbestos heat insulating 
blankets for jet aircraft engines will be manufactured by Metal Textile 


Corp., Roselle, New Jersey firm, in their new plant at 3583 Hayden 
Ave., Culver City. 


AIR FORCE CONTRACT BUSINESS—A field office for the Air 
Force Procurement program to serve northern California industries 
will soon be established in downtown Oakland. At present, contact 
may be made by addressing: Air Force Procurement Office, c/o 
Aircraft Engineering & Maintenance Co., Oakland Airport. Further 
information may be obtained by calling Oakland, phone Lockhaven 
9-3223, local 175. 


UC PHYSICS BUILDING—Ground will be broken shortly for 
another major postwar building on the Berkeley campus of Uni- 
versity of California, a $1,200,000 addition to the Physics Building. 


PISTON PLANT—Jahns-Hill & Co. have established a new modern 
plant at Santa Ana to manufacture a complete line of pistons for 
truck, tractor, marine, and industrial engines. The use of streamlined 
production methods @nd specially designed equipment will permit 
fast delivery at low cost. The firm has on hand patterns for a great 
many of the older, more obsolete pistons and will specialize in 
production of these items that cannot be found elsewhere. 


HARBOR DEVELOPMENT—Plans for a $5,663,000 harbor de- 
velopment at Port Hueneme have been approved by the Army 
Engineers office, with costs to be shared between local and Federal 
governments. 


PEA PACKER POSTPONES—San Bruno plant of McMillan Can- 
ning Co. will not operate this season, giving the freight as a factor 
in drying up of markets. 


SPRECKELS SUGAR EXPANSION—$1,000,000 in plant improve- 
ments scheduled, mostly at Salinas. Continuous diffusers to be in- 
stalled there and at Woodland, and liquid sugar facilities at Salinas 
and Manteca. 


60,000 KW GENERATOR—Bechtel Corp., San Francisco, has been 
retained by Utah Power & Light Co. to engineer and supervise con- 
struction of a 60,000 kilowatt steam electric generating unit, first 
of three units, in Salt Lake City. Construction, to start this summer, 
is scheduled for completion in 1951. 





DIAMOND MATCH GROWS—Diamond Match Co. has pur- 
chased Keyes Lumber Co., at Keyes, and Sullivan & Larson lumber 
yard at Rio Vista, a building supply business and lumber yard. This 
brings Diamond's total up to 104 retail yards. 


ATLAS DIESEL BUYS LORIMER—Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine 
Co. has acquired the manufacturing assets of Lorimer Diesel Engine 
Co. of Oakland, and Atlas will manufacture and distribute the 
Lorimer engines under the newly established Lorimer division, 
headed by Ralph S. Lorimer. 


16 MORE CONSTELLATIONS—Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has re- 
ceived orders for 16 additional Constellations, from four foreign 
airlines. Air France has ordered six, Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) 


has ordered four, India has ordered two, and South Africa has ordered 
our, 
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POWERED WITH 


FORD 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 
# 


NOW...MORE OF 
EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT IN 
THE 3000 — 4000 
POUND CLASS 
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Exclusive Uni-Lever Control 
Single lever located on steer 
ing column controls lifting 
and tilting merhoniom 


All Controls and Instruments 

Clustered in Front of Driver 
An exclusive Mo-Tow- Lift 
advantage. Gives accurate 
control of every operation. 





Instant Maintenance 
Accessibility 

Quick, easy removal of seat 
frame and side panels exposes 
engine and hydraulic con- 
trols. Loosening of six bolts 
allows inspection of operat- 
§ ing mechanism 
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® Always a top performer and now 
basically improved, MO-TOW-LIFT 
1949 offers you more of everything 
— in performance, dependability, 
safety, low cost operation. MO- 
TOW-LIFT 1949 enables you to 
mechanize more of your materials 
handling jobs. Its greater payload 
efficiency cuts costs, its own main- 
tenance expense is lower because 
many of the wearable parts are 
standard Ford parts. No other fork 
lift truck offers you all these ad- 
vantages : 

iy “Around-the-corner’’ service with 
famous Ford Industrial Engine yy Short- 
est turning radius for greater usability 
vy Enclosed upper hoist assembly 
lessens dirt abrasion in mast yy Extra 
safety from heavy-duty armor frame 
¥y Adjustable posture seat for greater 
driver comfort. 


Before you invest in any fork lift 
truck, get the facts on MO-TOW- 
LIFT 1949. Write for Bulletin .. . 
or see your Classified Telephone 
Directory for nearest distributor. 


SE RVICE CASTER E TRUCK CORP. 








Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43, Mass. 
Industrial Service 
2415 - 17th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Stanley E. Morris Co. 
5584 Alhambra Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ROCKETT PICTURES, INC. 


6063 SUNSET BLVD.HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


TELEPHONE GRanite 7131 





LL through the summer—through hot, humid days and 

hot, humid nights—the biggest thief in America will be 
raiding your plant. Wherever steel is handled—where it is 
stamped or milled or machined or ground, where it is 
pickled or cleaned or assembled—RUST will be busy, 
robbing you of production, robbing you of profit. 
But you don’t have to put up with this moist-month 
thievery. The Oakite Technical Service Representative in 
your vicinity is well equipped with materials and methods 
for fighting RUST. Phone him today for expert help in 
arresting RUST in every part of your plant. Oakite 
advisory service is FREE. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1001 E. First St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. e 95 Market St., Oakland 4, Cal. 


Technical Service Representatives located at San Diego, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Portland and Spokane. Consult local telephone directory 


OAKITE 


REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 





SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
MATERIALS + METHODS + SERVICE 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC MOVES—Pacific Electric Motor Company is 
now established in their 30,000 ft. office and shop building at 1009 
66th Ave., Oakland. 


TANKER REPLACEMENTS—Union Oil Co. will shortly start to 
replace their tankers on an orderly and long range basis. The firm 
owns seven tankers, with the first replacement to be started in 1950 
if the plan is approved. 


SANI-MODE SOLD—Sani-Mode Manufacturing Co., 4202 §. 
Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, has been purchased by Hygiene Shower 
Curtain Mfg. Co., New York. Name will be changed to Hygiene 
Shower Curtain Mfg. Co. of Calif., and the new firm will produce 
shower and window curtains, garment bags, and table covers for 
sale in the 11 Western states. Local operations will be directed by 
Joseph Hershon and Morris Gorrin. 


FLY WITH A COOL HEAD—United Airlines fleet of 39 Main- 
liners (DC-6's) is being painted white on top of the fuselages. 
Reflection of sunrays by the white enamel results in passenger cabins 
being as much as 15 degress cooler during loading at terminals. The 
white fuselage tops will soon be seen on all Mainliners, and ultimately 
the DC-4’s and DC-3’s will also be included. 


URANIUM IN DEATH VALLEY—Roscoe Wright, “Death Valley 
Curly,” and L. S. Barnes report discovery of a uranium-bearing ore- 
body in Inyo county, somewhere in the vicinity of Death Valley. 
Average content appears to be about 10 pounds of uranium per 
ton, which gives this ore mass a value of $35 per ton, at that rate. 


CANNERY CAN CAN—Turlock Cooperative Growers, Modesto, 
has been approved at the third hearing before Federal Court for 
1949 operation of the facilities of the Riverbank Canning Co., with 
option to continue through 1950. Headquarters will be at Turlock 
Cooperative offices in Modesto, with all sales handled through the 
San Francisco office, headed by W. P. Mullen. 


DRAPERY HARDWARE EXPANDS—Drapery Hardware Co., Ltd. 
acquired from A. W. Brokate a modern 20,00@ foot building on a 
two-acre site in the Monrovia industrial area, with Santa Fe railroad 
service. The firm will continue the same operations as were handled 
in their Vernon plant, but on a larger scale. 


KURTIS SPORT CAR—Kurtis-Kraft, Inc., 4625 Alger St., Los 
Angeles 26, have started to produce a limited number of low-slung 
100 inch wheelbase sport cars, with engines of 82 to 160 horsepower 
adaptable to the chassis. This car will also be available in kit forms 
for customer assembly, with no special tools or skill required. Kurtis 
was the top builder of racing cars in southern California. 


COLORADO 


PALISADE CANNERY—Kuner-Empson Canning company expects 
to employ between 250 and 300 persons at the plant they have keased 
in Palisade. R. S. Bell, production superintendent, said that Kuner- 
Empson had signed a lease with the Colo-Flavor Canning company, 
the owners. K-E will run the plant to capacity, with operations con- 
centrated on peaches, but some tomato products, mainly juice, 
will be processed. 





ROEBLING WAREHOUSE—John A. Roebling’s Sons plan to con- 
struct a warehouse at East 48th Ave. and Jackson St., Denver, to be 
ready for occupancy by August 15. The one-story building will be 
used to store and handle wire rope and electrical fittings manu- 
factured by the firm, to provide more immediate delivery of their 
products in greater quantities to the growing demand. 


SANDPOINT PULP MILL PROSPECT—A $30,000,000 pulp mill 
for the Inland Empire may possibly be constructed in the Sand- 
point area, according to the Sandpoint chamber of commerce. Name 
of the principals was not revealed. 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


GLITTERING STUFF IN IDAHO—Preparations are under way 
to begin dredging for recovery of flour gold along the Snake River, 
opposite U. S. Highway 30, 41 miles west of Pocatello. A newly- 
developed dredge, housing 14 of what Arthur Johnson, its inventor 
calls “gyratory concentrators,” is expected to revolutionize the busi- 
ness. George Fenton, Boise, pioneer intermountain “gold boat” 
operator, built the dredge. 





90-MILE POWER LINE—A new $650,000 90-mile electric power 
line will be constructed this summer, running from Armstead, Mon- 
tana, to Salmon, Idaho, and from there to the cobalt mine of Calera 
Mining Co., Howe Sound subsidiary, near Forney, Idaho. As soon 
as milling facilities and power sources are provided, Calera will 
start large scale production of cobalt. 


IDAHO POWER CO. EXPANDS—Idaho Power Co. has purchased 
the Malheur Cooperative Electric Association, Vale, Oregon, includ- 
ing their 400 miles of line serving 640 customers in Malheur and 
Baker counties in eastern Oregon and Payette county, Idaho. 


PICTSWEET SELLS—Canning plants in Buhl, and also in Ellens- 
burg and Waitsburg, Washington, were sold by Pictsweet to Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn., for a reported $1,040,000. 


AEC SPOTS REACTOR PLANT OFFICE—Idaho Falls has been 
selected by the U. S. atomic energy commission as headquarters for 
its operations office for the new national nuclear reactor testing 
station. 


FIRST AEC CONTRACT LET AT ARCO—Atomic energy com- 
mission at Arco, site of the new 400,000 acre nuclear reactor testing 
station, has let the first contract to A. J. Schonoover & Son, Burley, 
Idaho, for well construction. A.E.C. estimates that construction ex- 
penditures for this project will total several hundred million dollars. 


STIBNITE SMELTER—Bradley Mining company’s antimony-gold 
smelter at Stibnite, about 100 miles north of Cascade, the nearest 
railroad point, started the roaster section last month, and the electric 
furnace is expected to start operating this month. 


OHIO MATCH MOVES—Ohio Match Co. has completed moving 
of the Spokane match block plant to Huetter, near Coeur d’ Alene. 
This new plant now contains all manufacturing operations, from 
the log to the finished match block. 


PTT 


GAS CONTRACT SIGNED—Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. has 
signed a contract with Pure Oil Co. for the purchase of gas from 
the Worland unit area, an oil and gas field near Worland, Wyoming, 
now under development by Pure Oil Co. 


$8 MILLION PIPELINE—Montana-Wyoming Gas Pipe Line Co., a 
new firm to be publicly financed, is being formed to construct a pipe- 
line from the Worland, Wyoming area to connect with the Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities Go., who will lease and operate the pipeline 
facilities. Construction is scheduled to start early this fall. 


BREWERY EXPANDS-—Sicks’ Great Falls breweries building at 
410 - 14th St. southwest, is about to have a 104 by 60 foot concrete 
warehouse addition built, at a cost of $40,000. 


ROUNDUP LUMBER CO.—The Roundup Lumber Co. has recently 
opened in Roundup on highway 6, headed by Charles A. Seiss, for- 
merly with Monarch Lumber Co., Cut Bank. 


ANACONDA COPPER BUILDS—Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
will expand their Great Falls Reduction Works with the construction 
of $1,800,000 in additional facilities, with completion of the project 
scheduled for July, 1950. A plant to cast copper billets will be 
installed, and an additional unit to the zinc processing department. 
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“These linens, rugs and that old bed 
Should be replaced,” the owner said. 





“Hotel supplies are found with speed 
In ‘Classified’,’ said Buyer Reed. 


*Most everything you'll ever need in any 
line of business is listed in the Yellow 
Pages—your handy shopping guide. When 
you’re ready to buy, find it fast in the 
Yellow Pages. Just as other buyers will 
find your products fast, too, when you 
advertise in Classified. 


You'll find it fast in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


of your Telephone Directory 
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Realock 
CUTS FENCE COSTS! 


Realock Fence saves money for industrial 
plants. Its sturdy lock-weave construction of 
hot galvanized steel gives it rugged endurance 
that lasts through the years—without expen- 
sive maintenance costs. Realock Fence is avail- 
able in various types to provide whatever de- 
gree of protection is desired . . . against tres- 
passing, arson, theft, and vandalism. 


Free estimates ... expert erection service. Con- 
sult the classified ad section of the telephone 
directory for your local dealer's name—or 











write to: 






General Offices: Denver, Colorado 


Pacific Coast Sales: The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland, Calif. 


You can eliminate waste by warming 
the air right where it's to be used, 
without employing water or steam as 
intermediaries. Use 


DRAVO 
HEATERS 


No “conversion” losses, the heater 
warms the air, and the positive, di- 
rected circulation floods the working 
zone with warmth. Burns oil or gas as 
fuel—can be readily converted from 


one to the other. Low fuel cost-80 to 85% efficiency. 
Low installed cost—users report 50 to 66% less investment 
Immediate 
delivery, quick, easy installation, no delays due to pipe 
shortages. Thousands of successful installations. Write for 


than in standard wet type heating systems. 


Bulletin CH-523-3° 


D R AVO CORPORATION 


DRAVO BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


Mfd. and Sold in Canada by Marine Industries, Ltd., Sorel, Quebec 
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GFLATINES FIRM IN BASIC—Gelatines, Inc., a new firm, is 
expected to start operations at Basic this month. The company will 
use a process which is in successful commercial operation in Eng- 


land, and English machines, shipped here for the purpose, will be 
used in the processing of gelatines. 


CARSON CONCRETE INDUSTRY—Carson Concrete Products, a 
new industry in Carson headed by Bjarne Pederson, recently opened 
for business. A mobile mixing truck will deliver concrete on the job. 


NEVADA BUYS MANGANESE PROPERTY—Purchase by the 
state of Nevada acting through the Colorado River Commission, of 
the extensive holdings of the Manganese Ore Co., in Clark county, 
is announced. This property was acquired through the War Assets 
Administration as a part of the Basic Magnesium plant. 


MAGNESITE ORE PLANT—Standard Slag Co. of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has started construction of a plant for manufacture of finished 
magnesite products in the Gabbs district. The plant is expected 
to be in operation by September 1, and it is expected that the firm 
will produce 50 tons of finished products daily for use in steel and 
other industries. Standard Slag is shipping approximately six cars 
of magnesite daily to San Francisco, for transfer to Japan. 


RAWHIDE CYANIDE PLANT—Rawhide Queen Milling Co. has 
completed construction of a cyanide mill in the Rawhide district. 
This new plant is designed to handle 50 tons of ore daily, and the 
firm is said to control enough raw material properties to keep the 
plant steadily operating three to four years. 


URANIUM PROJECT—Nevada Uranium Production Company, 
first firm in Nevada with a development program for uranium- 
bearing ores, has started a winze from the tunnel level on the Rain- 
bow group of seven claims it has under option. Eleven samples 
taken from the 352-foot tunnel about 30 feet apart all showed 
radioactive indications. 





NEW TOWN ERECTED—New Mexico Timber Co., in a modern- 
ization project, is putting up a new mill and constructing a new 
town in the Jemez mountains area of Sandoval county. The mill 
and town are named Gilman. Employment for 75 to 100 men will 
be provided at the mill and in the woods. Six old busses have been 
obtained for housing the men who will live in the timber area. In 
the town of Gilman, New Mexico Timber Co. has already con- 
structed nine four-room houses, and plan to put up eleven more 
five-room homes. Fifteen cabins, eac to house two men, afford 
bachelor quarters. A mess hall has been built, and another building 
is being converted into a school. A church, postoffice, and modern 
store are also in the plans. 


ATOMIC ENERGY LABS TO MOVE—Re-location of the Los 
Alamos atomic energy laoratories to a site in the Jemex mountains 
has assumed definite proportions, with bids requested for a $2 to $3 
million laboratory. Bids are invited on Project CMR-10, Technical 
Area 35, Los Alamos, for constructing building with facilities in- 
cluding roads, special and laboratory equipment, etc. Inv. No. 291- 
49-150. Write U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Contract Br., Los 
Alamos, N.M. 


SANDIA BASE MAY GO COMMERCIAL—Sandia Base, near Al- 
buquerque, the secret weapons testing branch of Los Alamos labora- 
tories, may soon be relinquished by its present operator-contractor, 
the University of California. Operation of Sandia's engineering-type 
program by a commercial firm may be considered more beneficial, 
with the University concentrating on its more academic Los Alamos 
research program. 


OREGON 





LONG BELL LUMBER BURNS—Fire recently destroyed Long 
Bell Lumber Co.'s large wholesale and retail yard at Eugene, with 
loss estimated at $250,000. 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 





POTATO FIRM EXPANDS—Expansion of Deschutes Valley Po- 
tato Company in Redmond, Madras, and Culver is announced. The 
firm has purchased a site for a potato warehouse and grading plant 
at Madras, with construction to start next year. They have also bought 
a 550-foot spur track from Union Pacific and has leased the right- 
of-way. A 300 by 600 foot warehouse will be built. At Redmond a 
120 by 80 foot concrete block building is under construction to 
supplement the present storage building. With these increased fa- 
cilities, the firm will be able to handle a capacity of 2500 cars of 
potatoes this fall, with a still further increase next year. 


PAPER PLANT LEASED—Container Corporation of America is 
negotiating to take over operations of Columbia Paper Products Co.'s 
plant at 934 N.E. 25th Ave., Portland, with Dan P. Keane named 
office manager. There will be no personnel change in the plant, which 
produces corrugated and folding boxes. 





ABOVE—New retail sales and service building for industrial trucks 
of the Hyster Company, at 5301 Pacific Blvd., Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia. The concrete structure covers 7500 square feet, and includes 
a show room, parts and service departments, offices and an adjoining 
40x 75 foot storage area. 


COCA COLA BUYS SITE—Coca Cola Co. has bought a five-acre 
industrial site in Portland, in addition to their present holdings 
in the city. No immediate plans are definite to build on the site, 
but possibly will become evident when building costs decline suf- 
ficiently, or if the business situation warrants. 


UTILITIES HIKE RATES—Portland General Electric Co. and Pa- 
cific Power & Light Co. were granted electric rate increases, the first 
in nearly 25 years, to go into effect at the next billing. All-purpose 
rate has been boosted about 11 per cent; residential rates about 
61/2 per cent. 


NEW MILL PLANNED—Ellingson Lumber Co. has requested the 
city of Klamath Falls to sell six acres for a site of a new planing 
mill, in West Klamath on the Great Northern Railroad. 


CO-OP TO EXPAND—Rural Electrification Administration has 
granted a $925,000 loan to the Benton-Lincoln Electric Cooperative, 
at Corvallis, for expansion of their facilities. 


CANNERY IN BANKRUPTCY—Starr Fruit Products Co., 105 
S.E. Yamhill St., Portland, has filed petition in bankruptcy in the 
United States district court, with assets listed at $448,274 and liabili- 
ies at $518,912. The firm has plants at Portland, Salem, Yakima, 
Washington, and Sunnyside, Washington. Officers of the :ompany 
are: Robert E. McCaughern, Lake Grove, president; Henry C. 
Hohwiesner, vice president; and John Ross, secretary-treasurer, both 
of Portland. 


TV TUBES—16 inch television picture tubes will soon be in 
manufacturing production at Eitel-McCullough’s Salt Lake City 
plant, as soon as tooling is completed. 


OFFICE BUILDING—Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Salt Lake City, 
is having constructed a $125,000 office building, 50 by 130 feet 
and two stories high. 
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AN AMAZING LUBRICANT 
LUBRIPLATE 130-AA 






Protects 
Against Rust 
and 
Corrosion 


A super grease type lubricant! A marvelous anti- 
seize compound and a real protector against rust 
and corrosion. From the standpcint of general 
utility and diversity of important uses, LUBRIPLATE 
130-AA is unequalled. While it is ideal for the 
heaviest loads, this remarkable lubsicant does not 
cause drag and actually conserves power. Write for 
a free copy of the LUBRIPLATE Service Hand Book. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROS. REFINING COMPANY 
Newark 5,N. J. + Toledo 5, Ohio 





DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST - See Your Local Classified Telephone Book 


Out of the Handling Picture 
to More Productive Jobs 


~ Se ee : : 
Metzger Wheel and Roller Gravity Conveyors 

and Portable Power Belt Conveyors are highly 
adaptable, trouble-free time and money savers. 
Portable units or installed systems speed and 
modernize your handling operations at a saving. 
Describe your requirements and let us 
suggest the most practical and eco- 
nomical equipment for your needs. 


Represented by 
A. S. LINDSTROM CO., San Francisco 7, Calif. 





402 DOUGLAS N.W. 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. 
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For Installation or Repair 
A Portable 


Tal Bender 


—— with new bend indicator 


Anyone can make perfect bends 
with a Tal machine, on-the-job or 
in-the-shop. This fast working, easy- ¢ 


work that otherwise takes many + 
hours. No wonder thousands 

are in service everywhere. Write 
today for factual bulletin. 


GOODSEAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
GLOVES 


Sure PROTECTION FOR BUSY 
HANDS. Goodall’s safe, comfortable, 
puncture-resisting Goodseal Gloves 
are extra tough with greater resistance 
to acids, oils, chemicals, degreasing 
solutions, solvents, abrasion, etc. 
Goodall Goodseal Gloves last longer 
- serve every industrial need . 
and give workers added assurance 
when working in dangerous fluids. 
ORDER GOODSEAL ALL-PURPOSE 
RUBBER GLOVES TODAY OR 
WRITE FOR FOLDER. 
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OTHER 
GOODALL 
PRODUCTS and Packing. 


OODALL Ett rary 


LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE 
© SALT LAKE CITY e SAN FRANCISCO 
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| ‘ oodall's finest quality rubber 

APRONS > 
FOOTWEAR aprons and waterproof foot- 


Waterproof Clothing « All 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


NITROGEN FERTILIZER—Simplot Fertilizer Co., Salt Lake, has 
started producing nitrogen fertilizer, and within 18 months the 
plant expects to employ between 75-100 men. 

VARNEY CANNERY EXPANDS—Varney Canning Co., Roy, has 
purchased the Veradale, Washington plant of Spokane Valley Can- 
ning Co. A. T. May will continue as superintendent, with plans 
underway to double the plant's capacity as soon as possible. 
RADIOACTIVE ORE DISCOVERY—More than fifty claims in 
southeastern Utah are being worked by prospectors. The search for 
uranium ores with as little as one-twentieth of one per cent uranium 
centers in White Canyon. Vanadium Corp, of America’s mill, across 
the Colorado River from Hite, shortly will go into operation with 
equipment to process ores. 


WASHINGTON 


HANFORD WORKS SPUR TRACK—Freight shipments to Hanford 
will be facilitated by a new railroad connection that will run from 
the Union Pacific Railroad to the works area. Plans and specifications 
include three bridges with approach trestles, and 71/ miles of 
mainline railroad track and sidings. 

LOG BOOM FIRM—Chehalis Boom Co., Aberdeen, is a new com- 
pany organized to construct, maintain and operate booms for boom- 
ing, rafting, and sorting logs. Capital was listed as $35,000, and 
incorporators are Lee Hunley, Eugene M. Spradlin, and Sarah P. 
Spradlin, of Aberdeen. 

QUICK-FREEZE—Richey & Gilbert Co., Yakima, announce plans 
for a new $500,000 plant, including space for canning and quick- 
freezing. 

GYPSUM PLANT—Columbia Gypsum Products, Inc., announce 
plans for construction of a $200,000 gypsum grinding and plaster 
plant in Spokane valley north of Greenacres. The plant will have a 
capacity of 500 tons a day. Raw materials will be supplied from 
British Columbia, processed in Spokane, and sold in Washington, 
Idaho, and Oregon. A 205 foot addition is to follow this present 
construction program, and will house equipment of the wallboard 
and lath plant. 

LONG-BELL BUYS—Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, has bought 
the retail lumber yard of Mogan Lumber Co., Eugene, Oregon. The 
Mogan yard will replace a retail store recently destroyed by fire, 
as reported this month in Oregon. 

NAME CHANGE—Tacoma Plywood Corp., Tacoma, has changed 
its name to Rainier Plywood Co., to avoid confusion with other 
company names. Officers of the firm remain as heretofore. 

SHELL TO SPEND $214 MILLION—Shell Oil Company will 
spend $2,500,000 in the next year to expand Inland Empire distribu- 
tion facilities. The money will be used for new service stations, new 
bulk storage plants, new delivery facilities, and new coast marine 
terminals. 

SEATTLE FREE TRADE ZONE—The Port of Seattle has been 
granted a free trade zone by the federal government. Four ware- 
houses at the East Waterway Terminal will be used for both ware- 
houses and storage. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SALES + LEASES 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
U p-to-the-Minute Lists 
W arebouses-Buildings-Lo fts-Plants-Factory Sites 
— Appraisals — 


‘COLDWELL, BANKER & & COMPANY 


REALTORS 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
OAKLAND 12 
LOS ANGELES 14 


57 Sutter Street 
425 - Sth Street 
523 W. 6th Street 


Phone SUtter |-5420 
Phone Glencourt |-7300 
Phone MADison 78/4 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


NEW WEYHERHAEUSER TRACT—Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is 
building 13 miles of new logging road into a large timber tract 
at the headwater of the Kalama and Coweeman Rivers. First mature 
trees will be cut next year. 


Above: Architect's conception of the new nose hangar which is to 
be the first unit under consrtuction at United Air Lines’ new Seattle- 
Tacoma Airport, on which work starts July 1. 


FT. LEWIS $614 MILLION EXPANSION—About $6,700,000 will 
be spent in an expansion program for Fort Lewis, including con- 
struction of housing, utilities, streets and walks, and landscaping. 
and Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills into Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
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manufactur- 
ing belt lacing equip- 
ment exclusively, 
Clipper has developed 
the world’s finest belt 
hooks, To get the best 
service from these top 
quality hooks apply 
them with a modern 
belt lacer such as the 
Clipper No. 9 Port- 
able. This combination 
will save you money. 
See your Mill Supply 
Jobber for demonstra- 
tion. 


Portable Lacer 


“BELT LACING 
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WEYERHAEUSER MERGER—Merger ot White River Lumber Co. 
has been recommended to shareholders of the three companies. 
Weyerhaeuser owns majority stock in both companies, and the merg- 
ers would provide operating economies. 


HANFORD MILITARY POLICE—Army troops are soon to be 
stationed at Hanford Plutonium Works for security duty. The 
M.P.’s will provide protection for the area where the new half- 
billion dollar plutonium plant now under construction will supple- 
ment the original $350 million wartime plant. 


PALLETIZED PACKING PLANT—Richey & Gilbert, Yakima, 
plan construction of a series of units which will cost approximately 
$500,000. First unit, a palletized packing and storage plant costing 
$150,000, will be begun this summer. 


WIRE WORKS EXPANDS—Pacific Wire Works, Seattle, is build- 
ing a new 10,800 foot wing to house the “Pacific 4-S” spring steel 
wire division. This additional space will more than double the 
present production capacity. 


FURNITURE MERGER—Lynch Furniture Manufacturing Co., Se- 
attle, has purchased Pacific Mattress & Upholstering Co., Seattle. 


DIAMOND MATCH EXPANDS—Diamond Match Co. plans im- 
provements to its Newport, Washington plant, including doubling 
the present planing mill capacity, addition of six more dry kilns, 
installation of new lumber stocking and unstacking equipment, and 
construction of storage sheds. 


H2S EXTRACTION PLANT—Texas Gulf Sulphur Company is 
having constructed at Worland Dome, Washakie County, near the 
town of Worland, a gas treating plant to extract the hydrogen sul- 
phide from natural gas coming from wells operated by Pure Oil 
Company. Extraction will be by means of the Girbotol process de- 
veloped by the Girdler Corp. All materials and supplies available 
from local sources will be purchased in Wyoming. 


We are factory representatives for these and 
other outstanding lines of bearings. 
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SHAFER 
Pillow Block 


AMERICAN 


Consult our engineers for specific recommendations. 


EDWARD D. MALTBY CO. 


“ __@y 1718 SOUTH FLOWER STREET 
SSS LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

4 TELEPHONE RICHMOND 7-9191 

BRANCHES + SAN DIEGO, 1421 B ST. + PHOENIX, 120 SO. 4TH AVE 





































































Arizona 


W. J. Uren, assistant director of Labor 
Relations for Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
Douglas, becomes director, succeeding Gil- 
bert C. Davis, retired. Uren, assistant di- 
rector since 1944, has 25 years of service 
with the company. 


William B. Chamberlain, Security Build- 
ing, Phoenix, is now in charge of Greater 
Arizona, Inc. He was formerly manager of the 
Sunshine Club in Tucson, and prior to that, 
executive secretary to the late Sidney D. Os- 
born, former Governor of Arizona. 


California 


Edwin L. Mills, California division of 
highways, appointed staff highway traffic en- 
gineer for Western Highway Institute. 


W. R. Patterson appointed general super- 
intendent of the steel department, at the Tor- 
rance plant of National Supply Company. He 
also continues as chief plant metallurgist. 


Professor Ralph Dubois, formerly in 
charge of Rolls Royce Merlin production with 
Packard, joins Aviation Facilities Associates, 
Arcata, as a motors consultant. 


Paul D. Hileman, Los Angeles plant man- 
ager for Thompson Products, appointed to 
vice-presidency of the firm after 20 years of 
service. 


W. Barry McCarthy appointed Ford Mo- 
tor Company's Western region public rela- 
tions manager succeeding John Weld, who 
left the position to take over a Ford dealer- 
ship in Laguna Beach. Ralph S. Gordon, for 
10 years the automobile editor of the Oak- 
land Post-Enquirer, becomes assistant to Mc- 
Carthy, with regional offices in Richmond. 


Leonard F. Crow- 
ley appointed a vice 
president of Earle 
M. Jorgensen Com- 
pany at the com- 
pany’s Los Angeles 
home office, where 
he has been succes- 
sively manager of 
purchases and assist- 
ant manager of sales. 





Union Oil Co. makes the following 
changes: Lawrence Wolff, formerly manager 
of general sales, appointed assistant to A. C. 
Stewart, vice president in charge of market- 
ing; Roy Linden, formerly manager of the 
company's Northwest territory, named man- 
ager of general and foreign sales; F. K. Cad- 
well, formerly district sales manager for Ta- 
coma, becomes manager of the Northwest 
territory. 


James B. DuPrau assumes duties of the 
newly created position of vice president in 
charge of administration of the Columbia 


Steel Co. 
88 


Henry D. Kahrs, Oakland, becomes vice 
president and Portland manager for Coca 
Cola Bottling Co., succeeding Jack G. Boy- 
kin, transferred to Baltimore as vice presi- 
dent and manager. 


Dr. Donald L. 
Benedict appointed 
assistant chairman of 
the department of 
electrical engineer- 
ing at Stanford Re- 
search Institute. 





Richard J. Conray appointed district man- 
ager of the Los Angeles branch office and 
warehouse, Whitman & Barnes division of 
United Drill & Tool Corp., succeeding the 
late E. L. Foreman. 


E. V. Watts appointed production super- 
intendent of the southern division of Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation's production de- 
partment. 


Gordon J. Manary becomes manager of 
Pacific Lumber Co., succeeding E. E. Yoder, 
retired, at the Scotia plant. 


Two new vice presidents of Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. are H. T. Earl, in charge 
of crude oil purchases and exchanges to 
supplement production of the firm's West- 
ern division, and H. B. Haney, manager of 
transportation in Western division. Both 
were promoted from assistant vice president. 


Robert Tuggy, Coastwise Line at San 
Francisco, named to newly created position 
of general freight agent. 


B. J. Butler assumes post of vice president 
and sales manager for Atlas-Pacific Engineer- 
ing Co., Emeryville. 


Charles D. Gifford, director and Pacific 
Coast manager for Wesco Waterpaints, Inc., 
succeeds John G. Penniman as general man- 
ager of the firm. 


David C. Frailey transferred by American 
Airlines from New York to San Francisco 
as district public relations representative for 
the firm in the Bay Area. He succeeds Rich- 
ard E. Fisher, who will join the airline's 
New York offices. 


Russell L. Curtis, general manager of Dow 
Chemical Co.’s Great Western division, 
named a vice president of the firm. 


Jack E. Waldie, manager of Golden State 
Company's northern California division, 
named assistant general manager. Harold 
Sloan, ice cream manager for the firm, ap- 


pointed northern division manager to replace 
Waldie. 


Dr. J. Lloyd Henderson named quality 
control manager for Golden State Company; 
AI R. Beecroft appointed supervisor of safe- 
ty and training, personnel department. 


J. H. Dempsey elected president of San 
Diego Packing Co., succeeding the late E. M. 
Darrimon. 


Maxwell L. Rubin and Raymond Wallen- 
stein, both of Los Angeles, elected treasurer 
and vice president respectively of Winckler 
& Smith Citrus Products Co., Anaheim. 


Dr. Stanley B. Freeborn, Assistant Dean, 
College of Agriculture, U.C.L.A., appointed 
by the President as a member of the national 
Water Pollution Control Advisory Board. 


T. G. Hughes elected executive vice presi- 
dent, and B. W. Anthony elected secretary- 
treasurer of Oronite Chemical Co. 


Hugo W. Druehl appointed manager of 
organization planning and personnel for Pa- 
cific Public Service Company and Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Co. R. L. Hayden 
succeeds A. E, Strong as vice president and 
regional manager of Coast Counties Gas and 
Electric Co. Strong retired after 42 years of 
continuous service, but will retain his posi- 
tion as a company director. 


P. W. Brown, vice president and general 
manager of Mathews Conveyor Company 
West Coast, San Carlos, elected president of 
the firm. 


Russell C. Westover, Jr., becomes presi- 
dent of Ray Oil Burner Co., San Francisco, 
succeeding Mrs. R. C. Ray, who retires from 
active management. 


T. H. Banfield, president of Iron Fire- 
man Co., elected member of the board of 
directors for Stanford Research Institute. 


Edward C. Dit- 
zen, formerly chief 
engineer with United 
Engineering Co., San 
Francisco, has re- 
cently joined the 
Rucker Company of 
Oakland, California, 
as chief engineer. 





Richard W. Millar, recently retired as 
chairman of the board of Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., appointed to direct a Los Angeles cham- 
ber of commerce program to spur television 
broadcasting and industrial development. 


Dr. Earl Booth Working, formerly pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Kansas State College, 
joins the research staff of Truesdail Labora- 
tories, Los Angeles. 


Charles F. Fouts, with Cannon Electric 
Development Company's engineering depart- 
ment since 1941, appointed to the firm's sales 
staff. 
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Sheridan P. Gorman named administra- 
tive assistant to president George Killion of 
American President Lines. Gorman will be 
in charge of budget control. He comes here 
from Washington, D. C., where until May 1 
last, he was attached to the executive office 
of the president as assistant chief, national 
security branch, bureau of the budget. 


Wallace F. Hastie appointed manager of 
the San Francisco sales office for American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp., pro- 
moted from assistant manager of the Chi- 
cago sales office. 


Clyde S. Fullerton becomes general sales 
manager for Transcontinental & Western 
Airlines. 


James E. Shelton, president of the Secur- 
ity-First National Bank, Los Angeles, elect- 
ed president of the California state chamber 
of commerce, succeeding Harry A. Mitchell, 
president of Western Pacific Railroad, who 
became treasurer. Adrien J. Falk, San Fran- 
cisco, president of S&W Fine Foods, Inc., and 
chairman of the San Francisco board of edu- 
cation, elected first vice president. Neil Pe- 
tree, president of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, 
elected second vice president; Alden G. 
Roach, San Francisco, president of Columbia 
Steel Co., and president of Consolidated 
Western Steel Corp., becomes third vice 
president. James Mussatti, Palo Alto, begins 
his tenth year as the chamber's general man- 
ager. 


James T. Geear, head of Swift & Com- 
pany’s San Francisco purchasing department 
since 1927, retires with nearly 50 years con- 
tinuous service. V. R. Lodes, his assistant, 
succeeds him. 


E. Russell Lutz, formerly with American 
President Lines as vice president of foreign 
administration, joins W. R. Grace & Co., 
and becomes manager of the Washington, D. 
C. office. W. A. St. Amant, manager of the 
Los Angeles office of Grace Lines, Inc., trans- 
ferred to New York, and replaced in Los 
Angeles by R. A. Shiner, who comes from 
the Washington office. 


H. L. Whitmore appointed manager of op- 
erations for American Airlines in Los An- 
geles, upped from manager of operations at 
El Paso. 


Colorado 

Howard J. Davis becomes assistant gen- 
eral manager for Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., in charge of commercial steel sales 
in the Western division, headquartered at 
Denver. R. L. Hanes, district sales manager 
at Fort Worth, Texas, replaces Davis as man- 
ager of wire product sales in the Western 
division. 


Montana 

Carl Martin, Butte, appointed general 
superintendent for the Ermont open pit gold 
mining operation near Dillon.Frank Stagg, 
Butte, formerly with Ermont Mining Co., 
is in charge of mining operations. This en- 
terprise is now controlled by the Olamont 
Mining Co. 


Correction: Carl P. Jordan has succeeded 
M. E. Buck as general superintendent of 
Montana Power Company, but not as vice 
president as was reported. 


Nevada 


Harry Glover appointed mill superintend- 
ent of the Copper Canyon Mining Company. 
He has recently been associated with Inter- 
national Smelting & Refining Co. at Tooele, 
Utah, and he succeeds Ralph Hayden, who 
is On leave of absence . 
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Oregon 


W. M. Kirkpatrick upped to assistant 
traffic manager for Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, with headquarters at Port- 
land. 


Permanente Cement Company makes the 
following changes: Leo McNett transferred 
from Oakland to the firm's Northwest divi- 
sion. Doug Ashton, formerly chief of the 
order department at Diamond, moved to 
Portland, Oregon, where he will handle ce- 
ment sales throughout the entire state as well 
as southern Washington. Mel Fisher replaces 
Ashton. Laurance McEwen named admin- 
istrative assistant to salesmanager E. H. Ken- 
dall, and will function as coordinator of 
sales. 


J. F. Lewis, for- 
merly in charge of 
production and pur- 
chasing at Hyster 
Company's Peoria, 
Illinois, plant, trans- 
ferred to Portland as 
chief production en- 
gineer. 





Colonel O. E. Walsh becomes North Pa- 
cific division engineer for U. S. Army En- 
gineers, with Portland headquarters, replac- 
ing Colonel Theron D. Weaver, transferred 
to a European command. 


S. C. Rasmussen, Jr., succeeds H. D. Ras- 
mussen, retired, as manager of General Paint 
Corp.'s Oregon division. 


Utah 


W. G. Rouillard named manager of Gar- 
field, Utah smelter operations for American 
Smelting & Refining Co. Raymond Thomp- 
son, former assistant superintendent, replaces 
Rouillard as superintendent of the smelter. 


W. R. Pavela, branch manager for Frue- 
hauf Trailer Company at Salt Lake City, ap- 
pointed regional manager in addition to his 
duties as branch manager. He is now in 
charge of Fruehauf activities in Utah, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and southern Idaho. 


Washington 


Frank J. Wood, 
joins Permanente 
Metals Corp. as chief 
plant engineer of the 
fabricating division 
at Permanente’s 
Trentwood _ rolling 
mill, Spokane. He 
also has similar re- 
sponsibilities at the 
Permanente, Calif. 
foil mill and the 
Newark, Ohio, rod 
and bar mill. 





Colonel E. C. Itschner named Seattle dis- 
trict engineer for U. S. Army Engineers, re- 
placing Colonel L. H. Hewitt, who is as- 
signed to Panama duty. 


Miles Standish, for 26 years electrical 
superintendent of Northwest Magnesite Com- 
pany, Chewelah, retires, succeeded by Gor- 
don J. McCulloch. 


Loren D. Thacker appointed production 
manager for Pacific Wire Works Company, 
Seattle. 


Wyoming 


Ray R. Strand, Casper, named superin- 
tendent of Stanolind Pipe Line Company's 
Wyoming division, succeeding H. M. Hill, 
who resigned to become manager of the 
pipeline department of Utah Oil Refining 
Company in Salt Lake City. Hobart G. Mar- 
iner named assistant to Strand. 


Associations Elect 


San Francisco Chapter of Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association of America officers for 
1949-1950: President, John W. Hulen, Safe- 
way Stores, Inc. Retirement Service; Vice- 
President, Richard E. May, Industrial In- 
demnity ; Secretary, John C. Peters, Matson 
Navigation Co.; Treasurer, Cecil F. Pei- 
rano, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; Director at 
Large, Charles E. Noll, Matson Navigation 
Company. 


Airport Operators’ Council: B. M. 
Doolin, manager of the San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport, president. 


American Steel Warehouse Association: 
Colorado chapter: W. E. Geer, Midwest Steel 
& Iron Works Co., Denver, president; W. i: 
Burkhardt, Burkhardt Steel Co., Denver, 
vice president; A. M. Hayes, Hendrie & 
Bolthoff Co., Denver, secretary-treasurer. In- 
termountain chapter: H. C. Kimball, Z.C.M.I. 
Wholesale Hardware Div., Salt Lake City, 
president; Gordon Evans, the Galigher Co., 
Salt Lake City, vice president; Eugene Lund- 
strom, Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Salt 
Lake City, secretary-treasurer; Northern 
California chapter: Paul Oakley, George R. 
Borrmann Steel Co., Oakland, president; 
Harry Levitt, Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden 
Co., San Francisco, vice president; Lester 
Peters, Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco, 
vice president; R. D. Cortelyou, A. Milne & 
Co., San Francisco, secretary-treasurer ; South- 
California chapter: J. Thomas Mahl, Mahl 
Steel & Supply Co., Huntington Park, presi- 
dent; T. L. Kishbaugh, Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., Los Angeles, vice president; G. 
C. Holly, Service Steel Co., Los Angeles, 
vice president; W. H. Lindberg, Earle M. 
Jorgensen Co., Los Angeles, secretary; Wil- 
liam L. Rawn, Jr., The R-J-M Co., Los An- 
geles, treasurer; Pacific Northwest chapter: 
Norton Peck, Pacific Metal Co., Portland, 
president ; John Gruley, Gilmore Steel & Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., Portland, vice president; H. S. 
Barde, Pacific Steel Warehouse Co., Port- 
land, secretary-treasurer; Washington chap- 
ter: Clyde W. Summerville, Seattle Steel Co., 
Seattle, president; Arnold S. Allen, Jr., Seat- 
tle Hardware Co., Seattle, vice president; R. 
N. Van Der Vart, A. M. Castle & Co., Seat- 
tle, secretary-treasurer. 


American Petroleum Institue’s produc- 
tion division, Rocky Mountain district: 
Zack M. Brinkerhoff, Jr., chairman; Claude 
E. Peavey, Phillips Petroleum Co., Salt Lake 
City, vice chairman for Utah; C. L. Larson, 
Jr., division manager for Stanolind Oil and 
Gas Co., Casper, Wyoming, vice chairman 
for Colorado; W. M. Saxon, division man- 
ager for Pure Oil at Billings, vice chairman 
for Montana;,D. T. Hoenshell, General Pe- 
troleum, Casper, Wyoming, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


American Society for Metals, Utah chap- 
ter: Don Rosenblatt, Salt Lake City, chief 
mettalurgist for American Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., chairman for the 1949-50 term. 


Dried Fruit Association of California: 
T. O. Kluge, president; D. Ray Hoak and 
W. K. Hines, vice presidents; J. Uhland, 
treasurer; Harry C. Dunlap, vice president 
and secretary. 
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~-=-" = New Mercury body emerges 
from one of 7 direct gas-fired, 
convection type paint drying 
ovens in recently opened, 35- 
acre Lincoln-Mercury Assembly 
-_~ = Plant, Los Angeles. 






















“Does a better job, quicker and more economically.” 
That’s why Lincoln-Mercury engineers chose gas for 
these direct-fired, forced convection paint drying 
ovens in the Company’s newest West Coast plant. 


In thousands of applications —wherever quick, ac- 
curate, controllable heat is needed — gas fuel is help- 
ing western producers make better products for less. 


For practical help in working out your best use of 


HD 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
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this modern fuel, call your gas 
company’s industrial engineers. 


Enjoy better results, better profit, with... 








What Small Lumber 
Mills Need Most 

Three things needed by small lumber 
mills to enable them to compete suc- 
cessfully with the large operators, were 
stressed at the annual meeting of the 
Western Forest Indusirizs Association at 
Corvallis, Oregon, June 11, as follows: 

1. Improved facilities to save labor 
and produce more efiiciently. 

2. To have their lumber remanufac- 
tured by plants equipped to turn out 
quality comparable witia large mills who 
finish their own lumber. 

3. Access roads into government tim- 
ber lands now inaccessible, possibly to 
be provided by having the government 
set aside a certain amount of its timber 
sales receipts, perhaps $1 a thousand 
feet. 

Slides were shown by Orin Page of 
Hyster Sales Co. illustrating how several 
small mills have improved their facili- 
ties for sorting lumber to grade, length 
and size through use of mobile equip- 
ment and rolls. 

Operators of rough green sawmills 
were told by Francis Vollstedt of V-K-V 
Lumber Co. of McMinnville, Ore., that 
they should improve the efficiency of 
their plants with labor-saving equip- 
ment, produce more accurately sawn ma- 
terial and have their lumber remanufac- 
tured by plants equipped to resaw, surf- 
ace trim and mill their product to get 
comparable quality with the lumber pro- 
duced by the large operators in their 
own mills. 

Small mills should market their lum- 
ber through reputable, experienced, 
wholesale outlets specializing in small 
mill lumber and which sell largely to 
retail distributors or to industrial con- 
sumers, thus reducing to the minimum 
the number of middlemen. 

Need for financing access roads, ac- 
cording to H. J. Andrews, regional for- 
ester for the U. S. Forest Service, is 
due to the fact that the present access 
program is creeping ahead only “inch 
by inch,”’ because of failure of Congress 
to appropriate construction funds. 
Whereas 7,500 miles of new roads are 
needed in the Pacific Northwest, much 
of the money available goes for main- 
tenance of the 16,000 miles of existing 
roads in the national forests of Oregon 
and Washington. 

Small operators, Andrews said, fre- 
quently cannot afford to build the many 
miles of road required to tap timber 
stands which the government would like 
to open, and as a result there are fre- 
quently few, if any, bidders. Reason- 
able agreements among owners of priv- 
ate roads in areas where public and 
private lands are intermingled, to per- 
mit transportation of logs cut on fed- 
eral lands without uneconomic duplica- 
tion of roads is important. 
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Since 1875, this Bank has 
taken pride in its service 
to commercial firms, the 
rapid handling of cash and 
collection items growing 
out of commercial trans- 
actions, and the extension 
of commercial credit. 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Vanishing Iron Horse 

With the nation’s railroads scrapping 
steam locomotives at a rate of twelve 
a day, the old “iron horse” of Amer- 
ican song and story is a virtual curiosity 
west of the Rockies, according to a na- 
tion-wide survey conducted by SKF 
which first equipped the old and new 
types of engines with anti-friction bear- 
ings. 

Three major western railroads have 
retired 1211 steam locomotives, re- 
placed them with 1488 diesel electric 
units and have 290 others on order. 

Union Pacific is operating nothing 
but diesel power west of Ogden, Utah; 
Southern Pacific, which has retired 141 
steam locomotives since the war, now 
operates only 63 switch engines with 
steam on its Pacific lines, and Santa Fe 
reports 669 diesel electric units have 
replaced 540 steam locomotives. 

In the last two years, United States 
railroads have retired 4800 steam lo- 
comotives while only 138 were ordered, 
and in 1948 alone, 2678 diesel-electric 
units were ordered in contract to 69 for 
steam, a rate of more than 38 to 1, the 
SKF official reported. 

Since 1942, the number of steam lo- 
comotives has declined by more than 
6300, while that of the diesel-electrics 
has increased by nearly 4000. Approxi- 
mately 1100 steam engines were added 
during the same period. 

In spite of this strong trend, steam- 
driven locomotives still furnish 85 per 
cent of all railroad power in the na- 
tion. That ratio of steam to diesel is 
reversed in the West, however. 

Although initial cost of the diesel- 
electric form of motive power is high, 
this is more than offset by the long- 
range gains in great engine availability 
and operating economies made possible 
by cheaper fuel, faster schedules and 
reduced maintenance costs. 


New Mexico Conference 

A New Mexico Conference on In- 
dustrial Development, sponsored joint- 
ly by the New Mexico School of Mines, 
State College at Las Cruces, and the 
University of New Mexico, is being held 
on the University of New Mexico 
campus at Albuquerque, June 29- 
July 1. 


Plomb Becomes Proto 

Plomb Tool Company, Los Angeles, 
is now using a completely new trade- 
mark design, featuring the trade name 
PROTO. This design has a distinctive 
shape, employs a special type of let- 
tering, and shows the same young lady 
used in the company’s old design, with 
the words ‘‘Professional Quality’ super- 
imposed. It is now being used for cata- 
log and other literature, as well as for 
decals, signs, display boards, and other 
point-of-sale materials. 
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In the handy 
throw away dispensing carton. 


In three types — (1) popular enteric 

coated tablet (eliminating risk of 

nausea), (2) salt plus dextrose, and (3) 

plain salt tablets, Disposable cartons 

in two sizes — economy dispenser of 

1,000 or handy 500-tablet dispenser. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


eC Eve 


Manufacturers & Distributors 
of Industrial Safety 
Ze Tara 


5100W South Hoover Street 
Los Angeles 37, California 


Other Offices in San Francisco & Houston 
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Western TRADE WINDS 


News about those who distribute and 
sell industrial equipment and materials 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. establish 
a new sales territory in California, handled 
by N. J. Cox, transferred-from the Phoenix 
territory. Cox, headquartered in Fresno, will 
service customers from Los Angeles north 
to Madera county. J. L. Reid replaces him 
in the Phoenix area. 


Globe Steel Tubes Co., Welding Fittings 
Division, appoints Pacific Pipe Co., 401 
Folsom St., San Francisco 6, California, ex- 
clusive distributor of Globe precision process 
welding fittings for the San Francisco and 
Oakland Bay areas. A complete line of seam- 
less welding fittings and flanges will be 
stocked in various weights and in sizes rang- 
ing from 1/4 inch to 24 inch diameters. 


William A. Hazeltine, of J. E. Hazeltine 
& Co., Portland, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers Association. 


Jack F. Brossart, 
former general sales 
manager of Indus- 
trial Filter & Pump 
Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, has been 
appointed Pacific 
Coast manager of the 
company. 





Newly named Allis-Chalmers dealers are 
the Mill Supply Corp., 110 Division St., 
Salem, Ore., for the firm’s motors, controls 
and Texrope drive equipment in Benton, 
Linn, Yamhill, Marion, Polk and Clackamas 
counties, and the Dominic Hardware, 10 
East Fourth St., Pittsburg, Calif., for Allis- 
Chalmers centrifugal pumps in Contra Costa, 
Solano and Sacramento counties. Carl G. 
Steelhammer is president and manager of 
the Mill Supply Corp. Dominic Hardware 
is owned by Dominic Vagliente; Thomas 
D. deBruyn is in charge of product sales. 


Floyd B. Stone and R. C. Arquete, co- 
partner, announce. acquisition of the interest 
of K. M. Ryals in the manufacturing and 
crane and hoist operations of the Stone-Ryals 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. They are 
district representatives and area manufactur- 
ing facilities for Shepard-Niles Crane & 
Hoist Corp., Montour Falls, New York, and 
Central Pacific Coast authorized service & 
repair station for “Budgit’ Hoists. Complete 
service facilities, mechanical and electrical, 
for maintenance and repair of all types and 
makes of overhead cranes, hoists and weld- 
ing equipment, including motors and con- 
trols. 


Industrial Products Mart in Los Angeles 
has reorganized and incorporated as the In- 
ternational Trade Mart, Inc., 3750 Wilshire 
Blvd. They will effect national and interna- 
tional distribution of domestic products and 
handle distribution here of foreign goods. 
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V. E. Lawford named sales representative 
for Buckeye Tools Corp., Dayton, Ohio, in 
the northern California area, with offices in 
Oakland. He will service most of the area 
from the Oregon line to Bakersfield. 

E. S. Browning Company, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles chemical firm, has been 
purchased by Innis Speiden Company of 
New York. 


Pacific Coast Industrial Equipment Co., 
317 North Redondo St., Los Angeles 4, estab- 
lish a new phase of operations. They now 
contract for the design, fabrication and in- 
stallation of paint baking ovens, dryoff ovens, 
bonderite machines, and floor type and over- 
head type power conveyors. This new phase 
of operations is in addition to their repre- 
senting the following firms: Acme Wire & 
Iron Works, Northern Engineering Works, 
Wean Equipment Corp., International Con- 
veyor & Washer Corp., Morrison Engineering 
Corp., and Gray Hub Company. 


Campbell & George Co., manufacturers 
representatives at 379 Brannan St., San 
Francisco, have added to their northern Cali- 
fornia representations the Benbow Trac-Troly 
System and the Cyclo-Monitor, an automatic 
monitoring device for production equipment 
by either closing or opening an electrical cir- 
cuit after a predetermined number of strokes 
or revolutions have taken place. 


Ziegler Steel Service Co., Los Angeles, 
appoint Larry R. Butler, 805 Echo, Fresno, 
sales representative to cover the San Joa- 
quin Valley. Robert B. Franklin, 246 South 
First St., Phoenix, Arizona, appointed to 
cover Arizona, New Mexico, and Western 
Texas. 


Wilson & George Meyer & Co. appointed 
West coast distributor of Tenox anti-oxidants, 
in addition to their present sales representa- 
tion of plastic powders and industrial chem- 
icals made by Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


Wall-Lundberg Co., 961 North Loring 
St., Portland, Oregon, named exclusive Ore- 
gon and southern Washington distributors 
for the Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., abrasive manufacturers. 


Thaler Pipe & Supply Company, whole- 
sale distributors of pipe, valves, and fittings, 
appoint Harold Odegaard as manager of 
their San Jose branch. Larry Menge becomes 
sales manager, in charge of sales in areas 
served by Emeryville and San Jose. 


James L. Burke Company, Salt Lake City, 
appointed distributors of Trambeam Equip- 
ment Sales products. They will cover south- 
ern Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and western Colo- 
rado. Principals of the Burke Company are: 
F. E. Arnold, president; F. W. Monohan, 
vice president. 


Frank M. Roner, manager of the Boise 
division for Blake, Moffitt & Towne, trans- 
ferred to the firm's Oakland, California, di- 
vision. He is replaced by John E. Pemberton. 


Vern L. Hobson transferred from San 
Francisco to Seattle as district manager of 
General Electric Supply Corp.'s appliance 
sales division there. 





General Steamship Corp., San Francisco, 
appointed Pacific coast general passenger 
agent for American Export Lines, to handle 
business in Hawaii, Alaska, British Colum- 
bia, Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 


Merger of the Heimer Equipment Com- 
pany with the Roll-Rite Corporation brings 
together two materials handling organiza- 
tions. Nationally known products of the 
following companies are now being offered 
on an exclusive basis through this one source: 
Towmotor Corp.: fork trucks, lift trucks, 
tractors; Barrett Cravens Co.: Hand lift 
trucks, skids and pallets, portable elevators; 
Harnischfeger Corp.: Hoists, trolleys; Bas- 
sick Co.: Casters & wheels; Roll-Rite Corp.: 
Rubber wheels & casters, bridge ramps, spe- 
cial trucks; American Monorail Co.: Over- 
head MonoRail Systems, cranes, monotract- 
ors; Nutting Truck Co.: 2 & 4 wheel trucks, 
casters, trailers; Buschman Mfg. Co.: Skate 
wheel conveyor, roller conveyor; Marsh Sten- 
cil Machine Co.: stencil machines and sup- 
plies. Ample stocks of all types of equip- 
ment are carried at all times at 801 Jefferson 
St., Oakland 7. 


R. H. Fisher Company, San Francisco 
manufacturers’ agent for electrical products, 
appointed exclusive Northern California and 
Nevada representative by the O. Z. Electrical 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. of Brooklyn. 
The firm will carry local stock of nationally 
advertised O. Z. products, including the new 
‘All-Bakelite Insulating Bushings,” conduit 
fittings, cable terminators, connectors and 
grounding devices. 


SORA 


Francis R. Loet- 
terle, with National 
Starch Products, Inc., 
is transferred to San 
Francisco, as_ sales 
manager of the Pa- 
cific coast division. 
He is chemical engi- 
neer, and has served 
with the Technical 
service department 
of the company at 
both New York and 
Chicago since 1940. 


Baron Industries, handling paint finish- 
ing supplies and equipment, are now estab- 
lished in new quarters at 2315 Jesse St. 
Los Angeles 23. They serve the industry with 
electric infra-red ovens, powered conveyors 
of all types, vapor degreasers and solvents, 
spray equipment, paint heaters, and painters 
supplies. They are in position to lay out 
and install a complete refinishing system or 
any part of it. 


Henry R. Hansen, 330 Downing St., Den- 
ver 3, appointed sales representative for 
Merrill Brothers, Maspeth, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of drop forgings and materials lifting 
devices. Hansen will cover Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Utah and New Mexico. 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y., estab- 
lishes Western sales offices and appoints 
O. I. Lewis as Pacific coast sales manager 
with headquarters in the Los Angeles office, 
where H. S. Warren is district sales man- 
ager. San Francisco office is at 1045 Bryant 
St., with C. H. Kaufman as manager, and 
Seattle office is at 4304 - 4th St. South, with 
K. B. Arnett as manager. Offices have also 
been established at Portland, Oregon, and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. In addition to the 
regular wire and cable line, Rome Cable 
Corp. will handle all sales of the products 
of Andersen-Carlson Manufacturing Co., 
Torrance, California. 
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® Newly-elected officers of Materials Handling Association of Southern California. 
Seated, left to right: Vice president, J. Alden Lane, Snyder Engineering Co.; Presi- 
dent, Stanley E. Morris, Stanley E. Morris Co.; Secretary-treasurer, William F. Mills, 
Pacific Factory. Standing, left to right: Retiring president, A. Mazzola, Angelus 
Engineering Co., Director, Vincent J. Pence, Mailler-Searles, Inc. Senior director 
Milt Canfield, Jr.. M. E. Canfield Co., and newly-elected director O. E. Holher, 
Faultless Caster Corp., elected for a three-year term, did not attend this meeting. 


Eastbound Air 
Freight Builds Up 

Air freight is showing good progress, 
recent all-cargo flights by United Air 
Lines from both San Francisco-Oakland 
and Los Angeles have run with such 
high load factors that eastbound ship- 
ments have exceeded incoming ship- 
ments to California for the first time 
in United's history. 

The large increase in eastbound 
movement, estimated at approximately 
30 per cent above the same period last 
year, was due in part to the concen- 
trated sales effort being made by United 
personnel in the area, in part to special 
eastbound commodity rates and in part 
to fast new Cargoliner schedules from 
California to Chicago and the East. In 
addition United is helping California 
shippers develop new markets in the 
Mid-West and on the Eastern Seaboard. 

Among other factors listed by Bick- 
ley, manager of cargo sales, were the 
seasonal movement of cut flowers and 
perishables—strawberries, cherries and 
early season figs—to markets across the 
nation; heavy shipments of calculating 
and adding machines from Oakland, 
and shipment of cotton from Fresno. 
A new air-steamship agreement with 
American President Lines and Pacific 
Far East Lines, Inc. also produced ad- 
ditional business in the form of em- 
broidered goods from the Far East and 
Philippines and Chinese delicacies. 
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Safety Conference 

The eleventh annual Western Safety 
Conference was held at the Multnomah 
Hotel in Portland, Oregon, June 26-29, 
including six major program divisions. 

Industrial Safety division was under 
direction of Robert M. Evenden, Salem. 
John L. Carptener, station KOIN, Port- 
land, headed the Trafhc Safety division 
sessions. Public safety chairman was 
Jack Hayes, deputy state fire marshal, 
Salem. Home Safety and Women’s Ac- 
tivities division had as chairman Eric 
Saukkenen, of Portland; Mrs. R. H. 
Walter, also of Portland, on that city’s 
Traffic and Transportation Commission ; 
Mr. Jack Lowe, of the Fire Department 
Bureau of Portland. American Society 
of Safety Engineers conducted discus- 
sions under chairman George Lewis, a 
safety engineer with Portland Gas & 
Coke Co., and chairman Captain J. A. 
Hazelwood, superintendent of Oper- 
ators, Commission of Public Docks, 
Portland, headed the Maritime safety 
division. 

Topics under discussion included: 
Uniform State Aviation Laws; Law En- 
forcement from the State Level; Law 
Enforcement and Public Education; 
Safety Regulations and Functions of 
CAB and CAA; Federal-State Coordi- 
nation in Accident Investigation; Air- 
port Liabilities and Exposures and Fire 
and Crash Procedures; and Airport 
Problems. 
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By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M.E. 


How Much Weight Will 
A Pipe Support? 


Ordinary pipes often come in handy 
for use as columns or struts, or for use 
as “push members” in transmitting 
forces. Due to its circular form a pipe 
is ideal for these purposes. No shape is 
stronger than a pipe. 


However, when it comes to “figuring 
columns” it usually takes considerable 
time to dig around in handbooks, etc., 
and as a result the use of a pipe is 
avoided. Or, a pipe much too large is 
used—or perhaps too small—chosen en- 
tirely by “guess.” The pipe that is too 
small may fail and be the cause of costly 
disaster. 


Simple to Figure 
Those who may have occasion to use 
standard pipes in this way will find 
the following simple table and rules of 
value— 


1. Knowing the load that is to be 
carried and the length of pipe needed, 
make a “‘guess’’ as to the size of pipe. 
Column A in the tables will help in 
making the guess as it gives the maxi- 
mum length of pipe that may be used. 
Thus, never use a 14” pipe, as an im- 
portant column, longer than 14.5”. 
Never use a 3” pipe, as an important 
column, longer than 139”, etc. 


2. Multiply the length of the pipe in 
inches by the corresponding figure in 
column B of the table. This product 
should never be greater than 12,000. 
If it is greater than 12,000, it means 
that you have guessed a pipe that is too 
small. After getting the right size, pro- 
ceed as follows: 


3. Subtract the above product from 
19,000. If the difference is equal to or 
less than 13,000 use it, in (4). If the 
difference is more than 13,000 use 13,- 
000 in (4). 


4. Multiply by the figure in column 
C, corresponding with the pipe size. 


The result is the number of pounds 
that the pipe will carry as a column, 
strut, or push member. If the result is 
less than the load to be carried, try 
again, using the next larger pipe size, 
and so on until the proper and most 
economical size is selected. 
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Size of pipe Column A’ Column B-~ Column C 

inches Maximum 

length inches 

ly 14.5 826.4 0.07 

\/, 19.4 617.3 0.12 

3, 25. 480.8 0.17 

Vy, 31.3 383.1 0.25 

VY, 40. 300.3 0.33 
l 50.6 23752 0.50 
LY 64.7 185.5 0.67 
ll, 72: 160.5 0.80 
2 94.7 126.9 1.07 
2, 114. 105.3 1.71 
SS 139. 86.21 2.24 
31/, 161. 74.63 2.68 
4 181. 66.23 3.18 
4l/, 202. 59.52 3.68 
5 226. 53.19 4.32 


Let us now take an example to make 
certain that the above is fully under- 
stood. Let us say that we have a load 
of 10,000 pounds and we want to sup- 
port it at a height of 84 inches. What 
size of pipe shall we use? Following the 
above rules we proceed in this way: 

1. ‘“Guessing’’ the size of pipe, col- 
umn A shows that 84’ falls between 
11/4, and 2” pipe. We will try a 2 in. 
pipe because, of course, a 2” pipe is 
stronger than a 11/,” pipe. 

2. 84X126.9—10,650. This is less 
than 12,000 and we can therefore con- 
tinue. 

3. 19,000—10,650—8,350. This is 
less than 13,000 and we may therefore 
use it in (4). If the difference were 
18,350, we would have to use 13,000 
in (4). 

4. 8,350 X 1.07—8,950. 

This means 8,950 pounds, but since 
8,950 is less than 10,000 pounds a 2” 
pipe is too small. We will therefore re- 
calculate, this time trying a 21/,” pipe. 
Briefly, the results are as follows: 

2. 84X 105.3—8,850. 

3. 19,000—8,850—10,150. 

4. 10,150 X 1.71—17,370 pounds. 

A 2)/,” pipe will therefore be amply 
safe to hold up 10,000 pounds at a 
height of 84 inches. The result shows 
that a 21/,” pipe is capable of holding 
nearly twice as much as a 2” pipe at 
that height. The small difference in pipe 
sizes and the great difference in strength 
makes clear the necessity for careful 
computation and the danger involved 
in guesswork. 

Don’t take chances. Don’t guess. 

The above rules are based on the well 
known and much used ‘American 
Bridge Co. Formula.” 


Modernizing Your 
Power Plant 


Modern industrial power plants are 
so much more economical and efficient 
than those of ten to twenty years ago 
that owners of old plants are showing 
concern over the state of affairs. They 
are wondering what can be done, if any- 


thing. 


In most instances the old plant, par- 
ticularly the boiler plant, can be mod- 
ernized without great cost. In some in- 
stances it can be made better than cer- 
tain so-called modern plants. And, 
what is of prime importance, the cost 
of the modernization will be consider- 
ably less than would be the cost of a new 
plant. 


Any thinking person will realize that 
heat will pass through an old boiler plate 
and an old tube as readily as it will pass 
through a new plate, provided the plate 
is kept clean. As a matter of fact there 
should be a slight improvement with 
age because boiler plates and tubes us- 
ually become slightly thinner. The boiler 
whose heating surface does not change 
with age is a rarity. Therefore, arrange 
to keep the tube perfectly clean inside 
and out. The modern method is to keep 
boiler water so pure that no scale will 
be deposited. Install cleaning devices. 
By installing a soot cleaner all ash and 
soot may be kept off the inside of the 
tubes. 


Put the boiler itself in Al condition, 
and then get after and improve com- 
bustion, It is as important to have com- 
plete and proper combustion as it is to 
have perfectly clean heating surfaces. 

Almost invariably combustion ef- 
ficiency can be improved by increasing 
furnace volume. This is accomplished 
by installing modern boiler baffle walls 
and sometimes modern furnace lining. 
There must be no air leakage through 
boiler baffle walls. And there must be 
no leakage through the outside boiler 
walls. Proper baffle wall design will give 
the correct gas velocity through the 
passes of the boiler. There will be no 
slagging. Be sure to avoid cracking or 
breaking. Don’t install cheap equip- 
ment. 

A steam superheater, perhaps, should 
be installed. Perhaps a feed water heater. 
Perhaps an automatic feed water regu- 
lator. Or a modern damper regulator, 
steam purifier, steam traps, automatic 
combustion control system, pump gov- 
ernor, steam flow meter, etc. All of these 
devices are of great importance in the 
modernization of industrial power 
plants. It is possible to do almost any- 
thing to an old boiler plant with the ex- 
ception of making the old boiler strong- 
er. Such a thing can be done, of course, 
but it is not economically practicable. 
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Four-Part Bridle-Sling 
Facilitates Hoisting 
A four-part bridle-sling provides a 
simple solution to the difficult problem 
of hoisting such loads as sheet-steel, 
machinery, ship-to-shore cargoes, con- 
srtuction equipment and large rec- 
tangular-shaped loads like the basket- 
type conveyance illustrated. The large 
basket-like container carries fabricated 
sheet-metal sections from one part of 
the shop to another. It comprises an 
angle-iron frame and wire mesh body. 
Ends of the sling cables are perma- 
nently secured to the frame. Thimbles 
prevent wear where the cables engage 
the hoist hook. The Yale hoist handling 
the load is a 14-ton wire-rope trolley- 
mounted unit. The load is raised and 
lowered by push-button control and is 
pushed along the trolley by shoving the 
load. A reel suspended from the ceiling 
takes up slack electrical supply cable and 
eliminates dangling cords. The accom- 
panying chart indicates safe loads which 
can be carried by this type of sling. 





Oil Education 

As a part of its program to provide 
Western educators with information 
about the oil industry, Standard Oil 
Company of California is cooperating 
with Fresno State College in present- 
ing a unit on petroleum conservation in 
the College’s summer workshop on con- 
servation of Natural Resources. 

Thirty teachers enrolled in the con- 
servation workshop, and visited Stand- 
ard’s natural gasoline plant at Kettle- 
man Hills on June 22. H. J. Maxwell, 
superintendent, Kettleman district, nat- 
ural gasoline department, discussed con- 
servation methods, after which the class 
toured the plant. 
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® Four part bridle sling properly hung. — 


Earthquake Damages 

Various instances of damages to in- 
dustrial plants as a result of the April 
13 earthquake in Washington are com- 
ing to light. President Owen R. Cheath- 
am, president of Georgia-Pacific Ply- 
wood and Lumber Company, notified 
stockholders that plant damages of two 
plywood mills and one lumber mill op- 
erated by the firm, plus loss of pending 
business pending repairs, caused a loss 
of $200,000. Reynolds Metals Company 
sustained heavy damage to buildings at 
their Longview plant, and jamming of 
a craneway at the Long-Bell lumber mill 
at Longview bottled up production 
temporarily. 





KNOW HOW 
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: Industrial 
@H. C. McClellan, President, Old Colony Paint Equipment and 
| & Chemical Co.; Dr. Roger W. Truesdail, Presi- 
| dent, Truesdail Laboratories, and Percy J. Keith, Refri ge ration 


W. P. Fuller & Co., President, Los Angeles Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Assn., inspect action of 
the Weather-Ometer in testing paint specimens. 


Truesdail Laboratories, Inc., consult- We & 4 i & R fr 


| ing chemists and engineers of Los An- 


geles, have developed an answer to ASBESTOS 


| Mark Twain's famous comment that 
| everybody talks but nobody does any- COMPANY 

| thing about the weather. By means of Distributors - Engineers - Contractors 
| a newly announced weathering service San Francisco: 675 Townsend St., KL 2-3868 
| which employes the latest type of At- Oakland: 251 Fifth Avenue, GL 1-2345 
las Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer, syn- Sacramento: 1224 Eye Street, 2-8993 
thetic weather is created in the labora- Stockton: 1120 E. Weber Ave., 4-1863 
tory to accomplish controlled tests of Fresno: 1837 Merced Street, 3-3277 
| the destructive effects of the summer San Jose: 201 So. Market St., BA 4359-J 


| sun, rain and temperature changes on 
paints, varnishes, asphalt, roofing, rub- 
ber, plastics, textiles and other materials 


whose deterioration factors under out- 
| door exposure are required by manu- 


facturers and buyers. By concentrating 

elements of the testing, results formerly | 
| achieved only by months and even years 

of actual outdoor exposure are accom- » 


| plished in days. 
NEW ROUTING 
Clinic on Foreign 
Trade Zone Problems GUIDE FOR 
How to make a foreign trade zone 
FREIGHT SHIPPERS 


| 
j 
| 
| 





tick properly is the problem to be dis- 
cussed at the first international foreign 
trade zone clinic to be held in Seattle 
July 18-20, sponsored by the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. Among the 
topics to be discussed in panel sessions 
are the following: 

















¢' A TRULY HANDY SHID- 
PING REFERENCE COVERING HUNDREDS 
of WESTERN CITIES. . . 


Keeps important scheduling data at 
your fingertips all the time. Saves 
your shipping department time. Pre- 
vents many a routing headache. 
Attractively printed — easy to use 
— Coming off the press soon, so 
reserve your FREE Copy Now! 


Entry and storage of dutiable mer- 
| chandise: comparisons showing entries 
made for direct consumption, into 


eet 2 bonded ware houses, into foreign trade 
UCM MCS i Aide) zone, as consignment and as stockpiling. 








: : : Manipulation of merchandise: ma- 
efficient organization nipulation versus merchandising, per- 
missible manipulations, repackaging, 
of competent people, shrinking and culling, maturing, exhi- 
biting merchandise within and outside Gentlemen: om 
Please send me your new FREE routing guide. 
always ready and able zone. NAME Seas 
Removal of merchandise for direct Pm 
ae fy shelen. Re oa 
to serve NLU well. consumption, sampling, by aban —paraeas 


ment, for re-exporting, privileged and 
non-privileged merchandise. 
Costs and financing. 
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Packaging Conference 
To Be Held Aug. 9-12 

The Second Annual Western Confer- 
ence on Packaging, Packing and Ship- 
ping, which will be held concurrently 
with the 2nd Annual Western Packag- 
ing Exposition at San Francisco's Civic 
Auditorium, August 9-12, inclusive, 
will have as its basic program theme 
cost reductions in the fields of pack- 
aging, packing and shipping. 

Speakers will include the following 
Western packaging, packing and ship- 
ping authorities: 

J. A. Walls, Manager, packaging Re- 
search merchandising division, Rexall 
Drug Company, Los Angeles; J. W. 
Pipes, president, Mission Dry Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles; G. W. Aljian, di- 
rector of purchasing and packaging, 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Co., Ltd 
Crockett; H. C. Diehl, director and sec- 
retary, The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, Berkeley. 

From the East, speakers will include 
John A. Warren, Package Consultant, 
American Home Products Corp., New 
York, N. Y., who will also conduct a 

anel discussion. Dr. William Rabak, 
of the USDA Western Regional Labora- 
tory, is Chairman of the conference. 


Engineering Institute 
Meets on Berkeley Campus 

Second annual meeting of the Heat 
Transfer and Fluid Mechanics Institute 
was held on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California, June 22-24. 

Dr. Richard G. Folsom, professor of 
mechanical engineering, was general 
chairman of the meeting and delivered 
the opening address. Technical session 
speakers included scientists from all 
parts of the country. 

The 1949 Institute was sponsored by 
the engineering colleges in California 
and the West Coast sections of the fol- 
lowing engineering societies: American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Chemical Society, American 
Mathematical Society, Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences, American Physics So- 
ciety, and American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. 


Mechanical Engineers 
Hold Semiannual Meeting 
President Robert G. Sproul of the 
University of California delivered one 
of the principal addresses at the semi- 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers held June 27- 
July 1 at the University’s Extension 
Building in San Franciso. 
Engineers from all over the nation 
participated in the meeting. Faculty 
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members from the University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford University took a 
prominent part in the scientific sessions. 

Dr. Sproul spoke on ‘The Engineer 
and the World Outlook in the Atomic 
Age’’ at the Society’s banquet on June 
29. 

The 26 technical sessions scheduled 
covered many engineering develop- 
ments and included sessions on manage- 
ment and education. 


Feather River 
Project Visited 

Traveling as personal guests of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., over 180 
members of the press in California spent 
June 7 viewing the $62,000,000 con- 
struction development of the Feather 
River. The privately-owned utility com- 
pany, in giving the first press tour of 
the giant project, chartered a special 
train to give publishers the first look 
at Cresta and Rock Creek Dams, Pow- 
erhouses, and Tunnels in the Feather 
River Canyon, located some 200 miles 
northeast of San Francisco. 

First of the new power is scheduled 
to pour forth next November from the 
101,000-hp. generators of Cresta pow- 
erhouse. Three months later in Febru- 
ary, 1950, the 169,000-hp. Rock Creek 
powerhouse is scheduled for operation. 
Rock Creek Dam construction began 
Sept. 8, 1948, and is now 91% com- 
pleted on concrete work. First concrete 
was poured at Cresta Dam on August 
6, last year, and the placing is now 
96% completed. 

P. G. and E.’s over-all construction 
program in California has created 7,000 
new jobs in its post-war addition of 2 
million new electric horsepower. Num- 
erous substations, miles of transmission 
lines, and a considerable expansion of 
the natural gas systems are also included 
as the company proceeds at a rate of 
more than $12.5 million per month. 


Electronic Exhibit 

The West Coast Electronic Manu- 
facturers Association will hold their 
fifth annual Pacific Electronic Exhibit 
August 30, 31, September 1 at the Civic 
Auditorium in San Francisco, in con- 
junction with the 1949 Western re- 
gional convention of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 
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All AN Standard aircraft parts and components. We 
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National Panel of Industry 


Labor, agricultural and industrial 
leaders will get together at their fifth 
national forum, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie on Au- 
gust 15, 16, and 17. 

A. F. Vass, professor of agronomy 
and agriculture economics at the Uni- 
versity, and chairman of the forum com- 
mittee, indicated that the discussions 
would be directed toward keeping our 
economy on an even keel. Topics include 
labor and industrial relations, reclama- 
tion, and federal aid. 
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IF YOU’RE HAVING TROUBLE 
with Bulk Material Handling — 


Every Day, S-A Solves Situations Like These 
—and Many Others! 


Moving raw bulk material to Elevating bulk material to stor- Tronsporting clay from car to 
mixer and from mixer hopper = age and withdrawing correct o crusher, then moving it to 
to hopper car. fe amounts for processing. proper storage bins. 


No matter what your bulk material handling problems may be, the 
right engineering “know-how” assures your getting the right equip- 
ment for a more efficient job—at lower cost per ton. S-A engineers, 
with 47 years’ experience solving every type of problem on the job, 


are well qualified to help you. 


S-A engineers can frankly suggest the best system for your 
specific need, because they don’t have to solve every problem wth 
one type of equipment. They have the complete S-A line of belt 
conveyors, bucket elevators, Redlc+s, skip hoists and other equip- 
w-€.< to choose from. Ask us to show how we can help you, today! 








